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The price paid for each bathing of each horse is eight- 
een kreuzers, and this trifling fact always appeared to 
me to be the most satisfactory proof I could meet with 
of the curative properties of the Wiesbaden baths: for 
though it is, of course, the interest of the inhabitants to 
insist on their efficacy, yet the poor peasant would never, 
I think, continue for a fortnight to pay sixpence a day, 
unless he knew, by experience of some sort or other, that 
the animal would really derive benefit. 

One must not, however, carry the moral too far; for, 
even if it be admitted that these baths cure, in horses, 
strains and other effects of over-work, it does not follow 
that they are to be equally beneficial in gout, and other 
human complaints, which we all know are the effects of 
under-work, or want of exercise. 

For more than half an hour I had been indolently 
watching this amphibious scene, when the landlord en- 
tering my room said, that the Russian Prince G n 
wished to speak to me on some business; and the infor- 
mation was scarcely communicated, when I perceived 
his highness standing at the threshold of my door. With 
the attention due to his rank, I instantly begged he would 
do me the honour to walk in; and, after we had sufti- 
ciently bowed to each other, and that I had prevailed 
upon my guest to sit down, I gravely requested him, as 
I stood before him, to be so good as to state in what way 
I could have the good fortune to render him any service. 
The prince very briefly replied, that he had called upon 
me, considering that I was the person in the hotel best 
capable (he politely inclined his head) of informing him 
by what route it would be most advisable for him to pro- 
ceed to London, it being his wish to visit my country. 

In order at once to solve this very simple problem, I 
silently unfolded and spread out upon the table my map 
of Europe; and each of us, as we leaned over it, placing a 
fore-finger on or near Wiesbaden—-(our eyes being fixed 
upon Dover)—we remained in this reflecting attitude for 
some seconds, until the prince’s finger first solemnly be- 
gan to trace its route. In doing this, I observed that his 
highness’s hand kept swerving far into the Netherlands ; 
so, gently pulling it by the thumb towards Paris, I used 
as much force as I thought decorous to induce it to ad- 
vance in a straight line; however, finding my efforts 
ineffectual, I ventured, with respectful astonishment, to 
ask, “ Why travel by so uninteresting a route ?” 

The prince at once acknowledged that the road I had 
recommended would, by visiting Paris, afford him the 
greatest pleasure; but he frankly told me that no Rus- 
sian, not even a personage of his rank, could enter that 
capital, without first obtaining a written permission from 
the Emperor!!! 

These words were no sooner uttered than I felt my 
fluent civility suddenly begin to coagulate ; the attention 
I paid my guest became forced and unnatural—I was 
no longer at my ease; and, though I bowed, strained, 
and endeavoured to be, if possible, more respectful than 
ever, yet I really could hardly prevent my lips from mut- 
tering aloud that I had sooner die a homely English 
peasant, than live to be a Russian prince! in short, his 
highness’s words acted upon my mind like thunder upon 
beer; and moreover, I could almost have sworn that I 
was an old lean wolf, contemptuously observing a bald 
ring rubbed by the collar from the neck of a sleck, well- 
fed mastiff dog; however, recovering myself, I managed 
to give as much information as it was in my humble 
power to afford, and my noble guest then taking his de- 
parture, I returned to my open window, to give vent in 
solitude (as I gazed upon the horse bath) to my own 
reflections upon the subject. 

Althongh the petty rule of my life has been never to 
trouble myself about what the world calls “ politics”—(a 
fine word, by the by, much easier expressed than under- 
stood)—yet, I must own, I am always happy when I see 
a nation enjoying itself, and melancholy when I observe 
any large body of people suffering pain or imprisonment. 
Bat of all sorts of imprisonment, that of the mind is, to 
my taste, the most cruel ; and, therefore, when I consider 
over what immense dominions the Emperor of Russia 
presides, and how he governs, I cannot help sympathis- 
ing most sincerely with those innocent sufferers who 
have the misfortune to be born his subjects; for if a Rus- 
Sian prince be not freely permitted to go to Paris, in 
what a melancholy state of slavery and debasement must 





Being desirous to observe the way in which a Sunday 
evening was passed in Germany, at seven o'clock on that 
day I followed a crowd of people into the theatre, and 
found the house so full that I had great difficulty in ob- 
taining a seat. The performance was a complete sur- 
prise to me; for though ages ago, when I wag young, I 
had been in the habit of regularly attending, for years 
together, an Italian theatre, yet never before having wit- 
nessed a German opera, I did not know it was possible 
so completely to adapt the sounds of music to every 
varying thought and sentiment in a play; in short, the 
words of the play, and the notes of the orchestra, were 
as nearly as possible fac-similes of each other; demi- 
semi-quavers, crotchets, and minims, being made most 
ingeniously to mimic, not only exclamations, but marks 
of admiration, notes of interrogation, colons, and full 
stops. 

The musical emphasis which accompanied every line 
‘throughout the piece, while it merely astonished me, 
seemed to be most scientifically appreciated by the audi- 
ence, whose countenances of severe attention were very 
remarkable ; no interruption, however, of any sort took 
place—their feclings of approbation or censure being 
equally mute. In the various departments of the per- 
formance, a great deal of natural talent was displayed ; 
and whether one attended to the music—to the style of 
acting—to the scenery—or even to a dish of devils, which 
made their appearance, most strangely garnished with 
toads, bats, serpents, and nondescript beings, one could 
not help admitting that, in spite of its torpor, there must 
exist a considerable quantity of latent genius, imagina- 
tion, and taste in the audience itself; indeed, there can 
be no fairer criterion of the mental character of any 
country, than its own national spectacles, which are, of 
course, and must be, made to correspond with and suit 
the palates of those who support them. It is true, that 
that mimic, Fashion, will occasionally introduce into a 
country foreign habits, not suited to its climate. Vor 
instance, of our own fine London opera Italians say, 
that without calling upon the English audience itself to 
sing, their behaviour quite clearly proves that they have 
no real taste for—that they are not capable of relishing, 
the foreign musical luxury which by the power of money 
they have purchased: in short, they accuse us of listen- 
ing, when we ought to be coughing—of talking to each 
other, when we ought to be breathless from attention— 
and of most barbarously throwing the light of the theatre 
upon ourselves instead of on the performers—thus show- 
ing that we prefer looking at tiers of red checks and 
rows of white teeth, to listening to the soft, simple melody 
of music. But, whether these foreign remarks respect- 
ing an Italian performance be true or not, in our own 
element, in our own English theatres, the accusation of 
want of taste does not hold good. The admirers of 
Shakspeare, Siddons, Kemble, Kean, O’Neil, &c., cannot 
complain that the writings of the one, or the acting of 
the others, have not reached the heart of those to whom 
they have been directed; in short, without sympathetic 
talent throughout the eguntry, those names could never 
have reached the respective eminences on which they 
stand; and thus, though they do honour to the country, 
the country can also claim honour from them. 

When the pleasing performance I had been witnessing 
was at an end, on coming into the open air, [ found it 
was raining. Like myself, most people were without 
umbrellas; the rain, however, seemed to have no effect 
upon the tide of human bodies that flowed en masse to- 
wards the Cursaal, which, ready lighted up, was waiting 
for the disgorging of the theatre. On entering the great 
door each person was required to pay a florin, and as the 
large room was rapidly very nearly filled, the band struck 
up, and dancing most vigorously began. I could now 
scarcely believe my eyes, that the performers, so awk- 
wardly attempting to be active before me, were the iden- 
tical people whose passive good taste and genius I had, 
with so much pleasure, been admiring; for with a more 
awkward, clumsy, inelegant set of dancers, I certainly 
never before had found myself in society. Not only was 
the execution of their steps violently bad, but their whole 
style of dancing was of a texture as coarse as dowlas, 
and most especially, in their mode of waltzing, there was 
a repetition of vulgar jerks which it was painfully dis- 
agreeable to witness. 


way, I quitted the great room, but no sooner did [ enter 
the smaller dens, than I found that I had fallen from the 
frying-pan into the fire—for these “ hells” were literally 
swarming with inhabitants. In each chamber an im- 
mense solitary lamp (having a circular reflector) hung 
over the green cloth table, round which male and female 
gamesters, of all ages, were bending with horrid features 
of anxiety; and as the powerful rancid-oil light shone 
upon their ill-favoured countenances, I could not help 
with abhorrence leaning backwards, at seeing a group 
of fellow-creatures huddled together for such a base, low- 
minded object. In passing through the chambers of this 
infernal region, I found one worse, if possible, than the 
other. Under each lamp there were, here and there 
contrasted with young nibblers, individual countenances 
of habitual gamesters, which, as objects of detestation, 
many a painter, or rather scene-painter, would have been 
exceedingly anxious tu sketch; but I was so completely 
disgusted with the whole thing, that, as quickly as my 
staff and two legs could carry me, swinging the other 
arm, I took my departure. 

In hastily worming my way through the ball-room, I 
saw there no reason for changing my opinion ; and when 
I got into the fresh, cool, open air, though I was fully 
sensible I had not spent my Sunday evening exactly as 
I ought to have done, yet, in the course of my very long 
life, I think, I never felt more practically disposed to 
repeat, as in England we are, thank Heaven, still taught 
to do— 

“ Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” 


THE END. 


The Diary 


oF 

LUC’ ANTONIO VITERBI, 

KEPT BY HIM DURING THE TIME HE WAS STARVING HIMSELF 

TO DEATH IN THE PRISONS OF CORSICA, IN 1821. 
_—_— 

The following very extraordinary journal is extracted 
from an agreeable but at the same time very unpre- 
tending little work, entitled Sketches of Corsica, written 
by Mr. Benson of the English Chancery Bar. Mr. B. 
has given a preliminary explanation of the circumstances 
that led to Viterbi’s condemnation to death, respecting 
which it is only necessary to say, that he was born at 
Penta in Corsica, in 1769, received a good education, and 
devoted himself to literary pursuits until the French Re- 
volution began to engage the attention of his country- 
men; he and his father were among its most eminent 
advocates. Becoming entangled in political warfare he 
was imprisoned, and during the period of his inearcera- 
tion one of his brothers actually died of grief, exclaiming 
that intrigue and malevolence would prevail over the in- 
nocence of Luc’. The court sat for sixteen days succes- 
sively, and on the 16th day of September, 1621, he was 
condemned to the guillotine. During this protracted 
session, and although he knew of the unhappy death of 
his brother, Luc’ Antonio defended himself with a pre- 
sence of mind and courage that astonished every one, 
and even when sentence was passed, retained his wonted 
firmness, and only thought of saving himself from the 
disgrace of a public execution. With this view he ap- 
pealed from the decision of his judges, only to gain time 
to effect his purpose. He starved himself to death; ex- 
piring on the 21st of December, after eighteen days’ ab- 
stinence from food. The journal is the only one on 
record kept under similar circumstances, 

“This remarkable man was about five feet six inches 
in height, with a countenance dark and expressive. His 
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lations, his friends, and his followers, he was always 
generous; to his enemies implacable, As to his religious 
opinions he was a deist, 

“The energies of his mind equalled those of his body. 
His memory was so good that with twice reading he is 
known to haye repeated ninety unconnected Latin words. 
Even after his condemnation, and whilst in prison, he 
wrote poems on his misfortunes, and kept a journal of his 
time. ‘The accuracy of the journal, which is here printed, 
as far as regards the facts, is known to those who attended 
him,” 

—_ 


Journal, begun Nov. 25th, 1821, by Luc’ Antonio Viterbi, 
condemned to death. 

Nov 25th.—At ten o'clock in the morning I ate with 
appetite’and abundantly. At three P. M. I toox eleven 
drops of a narcotic preparation. Till eleven at night I 
was awake, but very tranquil; an agreeable heat crept 
through my veins, the diarrhea was stopped, and the 
pains entircly ceased. About eleven I fell asleep, and 
slept soundly till onc. One of the keepers then asked me 
if I was asleep, and I had hardly the power to tell him 
that I was awake, 

Q6th.—I fell asleep suddenly, and passed four hours in 
a profound lethargy, woke about half past five. I then 
passed some hours between sleeping and waking till 
eleyen; very sweet sleeps, interrupted by short dreams. 
After cleven, the sleepiness decreased, but did not entirely 
cease; and I passed the day without any uncasincss. 1 
perceived that the narcotic elixir no longer operated upon 
my frame. I finished the day of the 26th very tranquilly. 
At night I had a conversation with the keepers of the 
prison and three soldiers of the guard, which lasted till 
midnight. 

27th.— About one o’clock I began to sleep, and slept 
till after half past three. At a quarter past four I fell 
asleep again for more than an hour, On waking I found 
myself pretty strong, and in no respsct out of order, ex- 
cept that my mouth was a little bitter. I have now 
reached the end of the second day passed without eating, 
and without feeling any inconvenience, gr experiencing 
any want. 

[The copy is here defective; there is no mention of 
the four days intervening between the 27th of November 
and the 2d of December.] 

Dc, 2d.—To-day, at three o’clock, I ate with appetite, 
and passed a very tranquil night. 

3d.—Monday, without eating or drinking, and without 
being distressed by the privation. 

4th.—Tuesday, without taking food or drink of any 
kind; both the day and night I passed in a state which 
would have encouraged any one who was not in my 
situation. My whole body was in the most favourable 
state. 

5th—The night preceding this day I passed without 
sleeping, although I suffered from no physical restless- 
ness; my mind alone was in a great tumult. In the 
morning it was more calm; during the day the same. It 
is now two r. Mm. and for three days my pulse has shown 
no febrile action; it is a little more rapid, and the pulsa- 
tion more heavy and obtuse; I feel no uneasiness of any 
kind. ‘The stomach and bowels are in a state of perfect 
quiet; the head clear and the imagination active and 
ardent; the sight extremely clear; no anxiety for food or 
drink; indeed, I feel no appetite for either. In an hour 
the third day will have elapsed since I began to abstain 
from food. Mouth free from bitter taste—hearing acute 
—feeling of vigour through the whole body. About half 
past four I closed my eyes for a few minutes, but a 
trembling through my whole frame soon woke me. About 
half past five I began to feel pains in my left breast, but 
not fixed. ‘The pulse begins to extend towards the elbow 
like a very fine thread. After eight I slept quictly for an 
hour, and found my pulse in a state of the most perfect 
calm. Towards half past nine a sweet and sound sleep 
till eleven; very sensible weakness of pulse, but regular 
and deep; no alteration otherwise. At midnight, perfect 
calm in my whole frame, particularly in the pulse. At 
one, the fauces dry—excessive thirst. At half past eight 
in the same state, except a slight pain in the heart; the 
pulse in the left hand exhibits oscillations different to 
those of the right; that is, they announce the derange- 
ment occasioned by privation of food. 

6th.—During the former part of the day I lost my 
courage and good sense. My situation could not be 
more distressing. All other means thought certain were 
denied me. Every report, every word, flattered a mind 
enfecbled by misfortunes. The physician advised me to 
eat, assuring me that abstinence food would cer- 
tainly prolong my life a fortnight. The excessive deli- 


cacy of the advocate, Mari, is the cause of my present 
sufferings ; 1 determined to fill my stomach, in the hope 
that the excess would produce a good effect ; on the con- 
trary, it defeated the end, and stopped the diarrhea; in 
short, I have been unsuccessful and unhappy in every 
thing.* 

6th.—No fever, yet four days have elapsed since I ate 
or drank. I deserve pity and compassion, and not re- 
proach. I began with the firmness of a Cato, and the 
end shall correspond with the beginning. I suffer burn- 
ing thirst and devouring hunger with imperturbable 
courage and firmness, and unalterable constancy. At 
ten o’clock of the same day pulse regular and feeble. 
My head begins to be confused. At precisely mid-day 
the right pulse began sensibly to intermit; this was still 
more marked and distinct in the left. At three, pulse ex- 
tremely weak, but no longer intermitting—sight vacil- 
lating. At four pulse intermitting again, and head some- 
what confused. At six the pulse ceased to intermit, and 
became stronger and more regular. At nine, prostration 
of strength—pulse tolerably regular—mouth dry. Twelve 
strange variations in the pulse; it is now weak but regu- 
lar: mouth and fauces parched; tranquil sleep for about 
half an hour. 

7th.—At half past six I slept tranquilly for more than 
four hours. At waking, swimming in the head—burn- 
ing thirst—pulse in great agitation. At nine o'clock, 
calm pulse till half past eight; convulsive motion, with 
intermissions in the left pulse—slower intermission in 
the right—thirst diminished. At noon pulse regular. 
At two, burning thirst, feeble pulse, but no febrile action. 
At four, distinct intermissions in both pulses. At six, 
pulse perfectly calm. For twelve hours great thirst, with 
bitterness in the mouth—tranquil pulse—quiet in every 
other part. 

8th.—At four in the morning, burning thirst; regu- 
larity and calm in the rest of the frame, with a few hours 
of very quiet sleep. At eight, very quiet sleep for two 
hours—imouth exceedingly parched—burning throat— 
fauces very dry—tongue so foul as to prevent my speak- 
ing. Twelve o’clock—At eleven, intermitting pulse— 
perfect calm at noon—continual and burning’ thirst. 
Four o’clock—At intervals placid slumber of half an 
hour and more. At waking, swimming in the head for 
two minutes—calm and regularity in the pulse—con- 
tinual and burning thirst—entire quiet in the rest of the 
body—failure of strength. Eight o’clock—Pulse vigorous, 
intermitting at every third beat—tranquillity in all the 
rest of the body—burning thirst.t Ten o’clock—Pulse 
intermitting at every third beat, with very quick vibra- 
tion—burning thirst. ‘Twelve o’clock—An hour’s sleep; 
at waking, frightful swimming of the head—disordered 
and intermitting pulse—burning thirst—general weak- 
ness, particularly in the night. 

9th.—Three o’clock. In this interval an hour of re- 
pose; after which light-headedness, accompanied by the 
fore-mentioned symptoms. At six, an hour’s sleep, fol- 
lowed by the same symptoms. At ten—since seven, the 
pulse no Jonger presents febrile oscillations nor any in. 
termission ; extreme weakness in the pulsation; burning 
thirst. At three, p.m. In this interval half an hour’s 
placid sleep; at the end of which, intermitting pulse, 
slight swimming in the head, burning and incessant 
thirst. Afterwards head tranquil, perfect quict in the 
stomach and bowels, and regular pulsation; between 
noon and two o'clock the earsgose, and hands cold; 
now these parts are all hot. At eight, pulse strong and 
regular, head clear, stomach and bowels easy, sight clear, 
hearing acute, very burning thirst, the whole body vi- 
gorous. Ten o'clock—the fear of ignominy alone, and not 
the fear of death, has determined me firmly to abstain from 
every sort of food and drink: in the execution of this, 
my strange and extraordinary project, I suffer the most 
terrible agonies and tortures. -My courage and my in- 
nocence give me strength sufficient to rise above the 
dreadful suffering occasioned by so long an abstinence. I 
pardon the judges who condemned me from sincere con- 
viction: I swear eternal and implacable hatred, which 
shall be transmitted to my most remote descendants, to 
the infamous, detestable, and sanguinary Boucher, the 
monster of iniquity, who, acting from the impulse of his 





* Viterbi at first attempted to destroy himself by opium. 
Failing in that attempt, and after a temporary abstinence 
of several days, he ate to a forced excess, conceiving death 
might be produced by those means; but he was here 
again disappointed. Starvation was his last resource. 

+ Thus much of the original journal occurs in Viterbi’s 
own hand-writing; the rest, however, was dictated, ap- 





proved of, and signed by him. 


private animosity, has endeavoured to complete the sa- 
crifice of an entire, respectable, and innocent famil 
through mere revenge. The last-mentioned symptoms 
continue, tranquil pulse, burning thirst. 

10th.—Eight o’clock in the morning. Regular pulse— 
‘burning thirst till six, but decreasing considerably from 
six to eight. Two hours of tranquil sleep at two different 
intervals—light-headedness at wakings—very feeble pulse, 
but regular. If it is true that in the Elysian fields we re. 
tain a faithful recollection of the things of this world, I 
shall always have before my eyes the image of the pro- 
tector of innocence and truth, the respectable counsellor 
Abbatucci: may all the favours of fortune and of heaven 
rain upon him and all his posterity. This wish proceeds 
from a heart overflowing with the sincerest gratitude. 
At twelve o’clock head firm—stomach and bowels—sight 
clear—hearing acute—the regularity of the pulse con- 
tinues—the thirst resumes also its power—I still con- 
tinue to take snuff with pleasure—l1 feel no desire to eat. 
At ten, incessant and most ardent thirst—pulse regular, 
though a little accelerated. I had a strong desire for food 
several times in the afternoon, otherwise I was easy and 
tranquil in the rest of my body. 

11/h.—At six in the morning—From ten o’clock last 
night, pulse regular, with strong beating: before mid- 
night great avidity for food—inextinguishable thirst— 
tranquil sleep for an hour. On awaking after midnight 
I found my pulse diminished in strength, but preserving 
the same regularity; in the following morning, tranquil 
sleep—thirst rather more endurable—pulsations very 
feeble, and announcing the near termination of my life. 
I have undertaken and executed a project, perhaps the 
most extraordinary and extravagant that was ever con- 
ceived by man. I have executed it with an endurance 
of the most dreadful and incredible sufferings, in order 
to free my family, my relations, and my friends from 
ignominy and dishonour ; to deprive my enemies of the 
satisfaction of secing my head fall under the stroke of 
the guillotine, and to show the atrocious, iniquitous, and 
infamous Boucher what is the temper and the character of 
the brave Corsicans; when he knows the manner in which 
I have finished my day he must tremble, lest some one, 
emulous of my virtue, should resolve to revenge the in- 
nocent victim of his iniquities and intrigues. ‘Two o'clock, 
p. M—The extreme weakness has decreased for the last 
hour: the pulse has resumed its vigour, and has pre- 
served, up to this time, a regularity which alarms me. 
My whole body, without exception, experienced no de- 
rangement or alteration, but I perceive a sensible dimi- 
nution in my strength. Six o’clock.—My intellectual 
faculties are now in their natural and usual state: the 
thirst is burning, but tolerable—the hunger has entirely 
ceased. My physical strength diminishes sensibly—the 
pulse is weak but regular—the sight clear—the stomach 
and bowels give me no uneasiness whatever. Ten o’clock. 
—Pulse feeble and regular—thirst extremely burning— 
no desire to eat; all the rest of my frame, whether physi- 
cal or moral, is in a state which announces no derange- 
ment or decay. Deus in nomine tuo salvum me fac, et in 
virtute tua libera me. In these few Latin words are 
comprised and bound up all my religious principles. 
Since my seventeenth year I have always believed in a 
God, the creator of the universe, the rewarder of the 
good, and the severe chastiser of the wicked: from that 
time I no longer believed in vain. 

12th.—Rose in the morning: from ten o’clock last 
night till one o’clock in the morning no change or al- 
teration; lethargic sleep for four hours and a half; on 
awaking, the motions of the pulse and the state of the 
whole body exhibited nothing but mortal presages, and 
all my senses were in a complete prostration. In this 
state I remained for more than an hour. At half past 
six I revived; at this moment my pulse is weak but quite 
regular, and the thirst somewhat abated. At ten o’clock 
pulse a little weaker but regular; no appetite for food, 
but most ardent thirst; the intellectual faculties in a 
perfectly sound state; continual watchfulness ; strength 
in all parts of the body. Ten at night—Thirst intense— 
pulse very weak and irregular—cessation of the move- 
ment of the systole and diastole of the heart for several 
hours; constant watchfulness—universal languor—ex- 
treme fatigue, and inability to bear the light. 

13th—Ten in the morning—At midnight the pulse 
became extremely feeble and intermitting—intense thirst 
—general prostration of strength. At this crisis my un- 
derstanding abandoned me, and without the concurrence 
of my judgment, stimulated by an intolerable thirst, I 
took the jug of water and drunk a large draught ; this in- 
creased the coldness of the parts; an instant afterwards 
my hands, feet, nose, and cars became icy cold; the 





pulse then entircly ceased to beat—all the symptoms 
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were mortal.* The physician arrived an hour before; in 
the convulsive moments, in which I no longer retained 
the use of my reason, he asked me if I wished for any 
thing, and offered me some wine; four or five spoonfuls 
which were given me, restored me to strength and life. 
After the wine I again drank a considerable quantity of 
cold water; I now find myself in nearly the same state 
in which I was yesterday morning, but the thirst is con- 
siderably abated, and I can bear it without great difficulty. 
Two o'clock, thirst endurable—pulse regular, but weak— 
no remarkable uneasiness in any part of the body—no 
appetite for food—the pulsation of the heart entirely 
stopped. Six o’clock, the motion of the heart entirely 
ceased—pulse weak and low—thirst not entirely imsuf- 
ferable—no appetite for food—head clear—sight acute— 
intellectual faculty in a perfectly -good state. ‘Ten at 
night: after half an hour, a very tranquil sleep; I felt a 
slight coldness over the whole of the body, the pulse had 
ceased or was almost imperceptible—thirst tolerable—in- 
tellectual faculties in their natural state, and quite unim- 
paired. The coldness, though slight, continues, and ex- 
tends over all the limbs—feet hot—nose and ears cold. 

14th.—One o’clock—After the convulsions described 
above, three hours of undisturbed sleep, attended by 
dreams, not of a kind to sadden or bewilder the imagina- 
tion, but placid and calm. At awaking, burning thirst— 
pulses very weak, those of the heart almost entirely 
motionless—mental faculties perfect—physical strength 
somewhat more declined than the preceding day. Seven 
in the evening—Since one o’clock rp. m. the degree of 
thirst is increased beyond measure. The beatings of the 
pulse are sometimes strong, at other times very weak, 
but always regular; the movements of the heart entirely 
ceased, the physical and moral powers are in as good a 
state as the enfeebled ‘condition of my body permits. 
Every body has abandoned me; but I preserve, and will 
preserve so long as I live, the best of iny possessions— 
my constancy. 

Monday evening, the 10th of the current month, the 
intensity of the thirst was so violent that, having filled 
my mouth with water, I could not resist, and was obliged 
to swallow it. In the convulsion of the 12th I drank 
more than a glass of water in the presence of the physi- 
cian, and in a similar crisis on the 13th more than half a 
glass: in the whole it could not amount to more than 
half a pint, and this in the space of twelve days and a 
half. Ten at night—The thirst insufferable, as it had 
been during the whole day—pulsations febrile—heat 
through the whole body ; the symptoms announcing con. 
vulsion like those of the two preceding nights. Since 
the 2d of December I have been deprived of every kind 
of consolation; no news of my family, my relations in 
the town have been prohibited approaching this garri- 
son; seven inexorable soldiers have been posted night 
and day in the small room in which I am confined, ob- 
serving, with inquisitorial regard, my slightest motions, 
gestures, or words; so barbarous and strange a precau- 
tion is more fitted for the prisons of a seraglio of a Pacha 
of St. Jean d’Acre, than those of the humane governor of, 
France. They want to prevent my dying; but I hope 
and trust that I shall render abortive and useless all the 
efforts, means, and measures employed by the ministry. 

15th.—Ten in the morning—From ten in the evening 
till three in the morning, pulse strong, febrile heat over 
the whole body—intense thirst—placid slcep till six— 
faintness and swooning for half an hour. At half past 
six I recovered my senses; no pulsation till seven; from 
seven to twelve pulse extremely slender and low. 

16th.—From ten till four, burning thirst, calm in all 
other respects; from four, pulse strong, accompanied by 
febrile heat. At one in the morning tranquil sleep; at 
two, failure of the pulse; at three the pulse began to be 
felt, but very feeble. It is near scven, and the motion is 
#0 weak as to make me think that the end of my days 
and of my sufferings is at hand. 

This journal, after my death, will be committed to my 
nephew Giovan Gerolamo Guerrini, who will take copies 
of it to the Signors Presidents Mezard, Pasqualini Suzzoni, 
and a fourth to Signor Rigo, whom I entreat to fulfil my 
wishes, which I previously expressed to him by word of 
mouth. 

17th.—At ten o’clock—The whole of yesterday was 
very tranquil; thirst bearable—pulse regular—sight clear 
—head unoppressed—stomach and bowels perfectly easy. 
To-day I find myself in the same state; my pu!se how- 
ever is extremely weak. I dic with a mind pure and in- 





* At this time Viterbi flattered himself that death was 
at hand, and stretching himself out on his pallet, ex- 
claimed to the soldiers who were guarding him, “ Look 
how well J have laid myself out!” 





necent; and I finish my days with the tranquillity of 
Socrates, Seneca, and Petronius. 

18th.—At cleven o’clock—I am about to end my days 
with the serene death of the just. Hunger no longer 
torments me—thirst has entirely subsided; the stomach 
and bowels are perfectly tranquil, my head is unclouded, 
and my sight clear; in short, a universal calm reigns 
uot only in my heart and in my conscience, but over my 
whole body. The few moments which I have to live 
glide placidly away, as the water of a small brook flows 
through a beautiful and delicious plain. The lamp will 
soon be extinguished from the want of food for the flame. 

(Signed) Antonio Viterbi. 

Here terminates the journal; but Viterbi did not die 
until the 20th. Just before he expired he stretched him- 
self out, as on the former occasion, adding, “ I am _ pre- 
pared to leave this world,” and then died instantly. 





THE 


Three Westwiuster Bovs. 


From the “ Nights of the Round Table.” 


We present to-day another and our favourite specimen 
from Mrs. Johnstone’s “ Nights of the Round Table.” 
In her preface, she says: “ In some of the stories, to 
which, for want of any known English name, I affix 
the title, ‘ Biographical Tules, a slight degree of 
license is taken with unimportant facts, though not 
nearly to the extent allowed in the historical novel. In 
the tale of ‘ The Three Westminster Boys,’ it is pro- 
bable that the acquaintances I assume as existing between 
two of the school-fellows did not commence tll a few 
years afterwards, when William and Edward were stu- 
dents in the Temple.” 

—p— 


The Magic Lantern, which belonged to Mr. Dodsley, 
was elegantly and ingeniously formed. He chose to ex- 
hibit its wonders himself; and story, and picture, aiding 
and illustrating each other, agreeably occupicd several 
NIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 

“ Peep, and tell us what you sce, Charles,” said the 
reverend showman to our old friend Charles Herbert. 
“ An old building, forms, desks, a. lofty large room, many 
boys and youths, and three apart and prominent.” “ Let 
me look,” cried Sophia,— Westminster school, I de- 
clare! and those three boys! one very noble and grace- 
ful; the next dark, thoughtful, resolute, with keen eyes, 
and compressed lips ; and the third—O ! how gently, yet 
brightly, he smiles, dear bashful boy, as his dark, bold 
companion extends his arm, haranguing and pointing 
iorward to some high distant object !—A_ picture is it,— 
a figure in state robes ?—or is it to the insignia blazoned 
on that desk ?—nay, I dare say he wislies to be head- 
master.” 

“ Have you all seen the three school-fellows ?” asked 
Mr. Dodsley ; “ look at them well, for here they part on 
the path of life, never to meet again. Presto! change: 
—What see you now, Sophia ?”—* Still the dark stern 
youth, and the gentle timid one :—they are older now, 
but I know them well. - The noble-looking boy has dis- 
appeared. ‘The scene seems chambers in the Temple. 
Through an open window I have a glimpse of gardens : 
piles of huge books are lying on tables, floor, and shelves. 
The dark resolute youth pores on a black-letter folio, and 
makes as it were notcs or extracts. ‘I'he other leans by 
the window, gazing over the gardens, a small open vo- 
lume fluttering in his relaxed hand. Ha! I read on it 
‘ Thomson’s Seasons.’ “ Yes, Sophia, your gentle law- 
student is an idle rogue; he has been seduced into the 
‘ primrose paths of poesy’—let us see the result ;—mean- 
while here is another picture.”——“ Beautiful ! beautiful !” 
cried the admiring girl, “ A large ship !’—*“ An outward 
bound Indiaman,” said Mr. Dodsley.—* All her sails 
set,” continued Sophia. “ How proudly, how stately she 
ploughs her way, breasting the waters like a swan. And 
there, on her deck, that noble gentleman, the third West- 
minster boy,—and yet not he,—walking so proudly as if 
in accordance with the majestic motion of the brave ship. 
Iam glad to meet him again ;—and all those military 
attendants—the gaudily dressed musical band,—the 
plumed offseers,—and he the centre of all! What a 
great man he must be, and how well honour becomes 
him !” 

“ ShalJ! we follow his progress to the East, or return to 
yonder gloomy, sombre chamber in the ‘Temple !"— 


“ Both,” cried several young eager voices; “ we must 
trace them all,—all the three school-iellows.” 

The next view was of a large oriental city, its arebi- 
tectural splendour and magnificence of outline glittering 
in the dazzling, but uncertain brilliance of the morning 
sun; domes and minarets, Mahomedan mosques, and 
Indian pagodas, fountains, and palaces, and stately dwell- 
ings, sparkling in the out-pouring of the increasing flood 
of intense and golden light ; over this scene were group- 
ed and scattered Mussulmans, Arab warriors, Brahmins, 
and Sepoys,—all in diversified and picturesque costumes, 
—ornamented palanquins, European officers richly dress- 
ed, and mounted on beautiful horses; elephants prancing 
in their splendid trappings ; females and children, their 
dark skins and silky hair, and large black eyes, contrast- 
ing with their white and gaudily spangled dresses ; dan- 
cing girls, and marabouts,—all, in short, that could 
compcse a picture of oriental beauty and splendour ; and 
that princely man, now of middle age, on the large white 
elephant, still the centre of all. 

The scene changed slightly, and discovered the inte- 
rior of the magnificent saloon of a residence that appear- 
ed royal, where the noble figure, whom Sophia still 
rightly declared the third boy of Westminster school, re- 
ceived, in oriental state, homage, paid with the lowliest 
prostrations of the East, from a long train of nawaubs, 
rajahs, and envoys, illustrious captives, or princely tribu- 
taries, whom his policy or his prowess had subdued to 
the dominion of England. Royal! and magnificent was 


.Jall about him; his aspect grave, dignified, and elate, his 


step and air majestic; yet the shadow of deep, anxious 
thought, of heart-struck care, at times darkened his em- 
browned visage. Whence then had fled the generous, 
sunny, open smile, that lightened the gray walls of West- 
minster school ?—the noble, free expression of the 
younger man, who so proudly trod the deck of the out- 
ward bound Indiaman? 

“ Alas! what change !” said Sophia; “ I almost dread, 
yet long to follow him farther.” 

Dim, troubled, misty scenes next flitted by; battles hid 
in smoke and obscurity ; the wide plain of Hindostan 
flooded or desolate,—naked huddled millions,—signs of 
disaster, faraine, and misery ; and in the foreground still 
that princely man, his features ploughed with care, knit- 
ting his brows in fierce anger and disdain, stamping on 
the ground, while his eastern slaves cowered around him, 
as he hastily perused letters and despatches, his English 
secretary, attendants, and aides-de-camp standing back, 
anxiously scanning his looks, and reading his troubled 
mind in his working and cloquent features. 

This scene past, and he was next seen in an English 
ship, more stately if possible than the former vessel, 
freighted with all the rich and rare productions of the 
East; but the bright look had waxed dim, the buoyant 
step of the outward bound voyager was now heavy and 
slow. Anon, and he lay reclined on a couch on the deck, 
under a silken and gold awning. A physician felt his 
pulse ; black servants in splendid costumes fanned him ; 
others approached with profound salame, bearing per- 
fumes, and offering service, as they might have done to 
a divinity ; indifferent to all, his eye remained riveted on 
one paper, on a few cabalistic words, which, like the 
damned blood-spot on the hand of Lady Macbeth, would 
not out, could not sweeten. 

“Turn we again to England,” said Mr. Dodsley, 
shifting the scene, “ to our stern, ambitious, iron-minded 
man, of invincible purpose, of unconquerable persever- 
ance, and, Ict me add, of strong intellect, and yct stronger 
ambition :—there you see him, the slough of the Temple 
cast, in the King’s Bench, in the Court of Chancery, in 
the Commons House of Parliament, every energy of his 
mind in perpetual activity, already surrounded by satel- 
lites, the ministers or slaves of his will, subdued by that 
mighty and resistlcss will to its own purposes of selfish 
aggrandisement, of intrigue and political ambition, and, 
it may occasionally be, of pure patriotism. And now 
every obstacle overcome, undermined, or boldly trampled 
under foot, see him make one grand spring to reach the 
height at which every act of his life has aimed; while 
all men, the stronger as well as the fecbler spirits, give 
way to his resistless progress, or checr him on to the 
spot where lie the coveted rich robes, the patents, and the 
purses, and by these the mighty insignia of the Lord 
High Chancellor of England.” 

“ T begin to long for a glimpse of our gentle boy now,” 
said Sophia, “ dreaming over his Thomeon’s Seasons. 
Has he been borne down by the torrent which has ear- 
ried his bold and daring companion so high and far ?— 
Our gentle, interesting boy!—has he been cast away 
like a weed, or has he cast away himself ?”—* You shall 








judge,” said Mr. Dodsley,—“ Here is our lost one as 
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And there he as, the very boy, developed in the thin, 
melancholy, wo-worn man, sitting lonely on a tomb- 
stone, under the elms of a country church-yard.—* He 
is curate of that church,” said Sophia ; “ and I dare say 
he has lost his wife or his child. How refined and how 
expressive are his faded features ; a look of meek resigna- 
tion, stealing over the traces of some deep, mysterious 
affliction.” 

“ He never was in orders, nor yet had wife or child, 
my sprightly guesser,” said Mr. Dodsley. “ Mental 
blight, dark and fearful trial, and the utter desolation of 
worldly prospects, have all passed over him; but he is, as 
you sce, better now,—there is even an occasional flash of 
humour kindling over those placid features,—of which, 
however, gentle kindness, deep, holy submission, is the 
fixed and habitual expression.” 

“It makes my heart ache to see him so far thrown 
out,” said Sophia; “ for even at Westminster I liked him 
best.”—* He was my boy too,” cried Fanny. ‘This was 
not quite correct, for Sophia had expressed strong sym- 
pathy with the “noble boy,” as she called him, and great 
admiration of the oriental vice-king; but Mr. Dodsley 
accepted her own interpretation of her altered feelings, 
and said “ He was ‘a stricken deer that left the herd’— 
nor was he free from blame; but his dark hour is past. 
Shall we follow him to his humble abode, not far from 
those churcliyard elms, or return to those scenes of splen- 
dour, of grandeur, of substantial wealth, of real power, 
in which his early compeers preside, guiding or wielding 
the energies and the destinies of nations ?” 

“ Follow him, sir,” said Sophia; and the boys, though 
anxious for more stirring pictures of life, politely yielded 
to her wish. The quickly shifting scenes exhibited a 
dull, dingy, and even mean-looking house, in the centre 
of a small fifth-rate market town, and again a low-roofed 
parlour in that house, very plainly furnished with things 
neither fine nor new, and still less fashionable. Here sat 
an elderly, but comely gentlewoman, knitting ; and before 
her stood a plain tea equipage, waiting, as the next scene 
showed, the arrival of the loiterer under the churchyard 
elms, whom she seemed to welcome with the placid 
smile of long-tried affection. This scene looked brighter 
than the former ; the old window curtain was let down, 
the old sofa wheeled in, the tea-kettle was steaming,— 
and it was singing also, no doubt, if pictures could give 
out sounds; the shadows of a blazing fire of wood were 
dancing and quivering on walls and roof, and shining on 
all the polished surfaces of the furniture ; and a couple 
of hares at a touch were seen in another scene, leaping 
from a box. They gamboled and wheeled on the well- 
brushed carpet, their benevolent master and protector 
looking on their sports, and caracoles, and gambades, 
with pleased, affectionate, and even interested eyes. 

“ How lively those scenes—they are nature itself, Mr. 
Dodsley,” said Miss Jane Harding.—“ Your magic lan- 
tern is the finest mimic representation of life I ever 
saw.” 

“ IT know whereabouts we are now,” cried Sophia, in 
a low, earnest, yet delighted tone of voice. ‘ Olney! 
Cowper ! Mrs. Unwin !—Ah! sulky Tiney, and Mistress 
Bess the vaulter !’—* Let me see, let me see,” cried the 
younger children; and Sophia had had now a much 
stronger object of interest than the pictured scene, which 
she left to Fanny and Charles, and the other little ones. 

“ But the studious, thoughtful youth, who pored over 
the folio in the ‘Pemple,” she cried,—*“ the dark-browed, 
stern man of the Chancery Court, Cowper's early friend 
—whv was he?” 

“Edward Thurlow, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land.” “ And that other boy—the noble boy—the West- 
minster scholar ?” said Sophia, 

“ Warren Hastings, Governor-General of India. These 
three youths started from the same point. In birth, Cow- 
per was certainly the most distinguished of the three ;— 
of their respective talents we wiil not now speak—great 
men they all were—good men too, let us hope. The lot 
cast was into the lap. All started for the prize :—by 
routes how different did each gain the appointed place 
where all human travellers meet! What then were their 
gains ?—which was happiest in his course of life ?—But 
we must follow them farther ; true is the Italian proverb, 
which says that no man can he pronounced happy till he 
is dead! Which of the three Westminster boys became 
the best man? Which most nobly fulfilled his duties to 
his God, his country, and bis kind? Which—now that 
they are all gone to their reward—enjoys the widest, 
the purest, the highest fame? Which remains the best 
model to the youth of England ?--Not one of the three 
faultless, without doubt; but which of these three great 
men comes nearest the mark, at which you, my boys, 


would aim?” 


“ T suppose Lord Thurlow was chancellor before Henry 
VII.’s time,” said Fanny Herbert ; and Charles added in 
explanation, ‘“‘ Our history of England only begins then, 
so we don’t know Lord Thurlow. Sir Thomas More, 
you remember, Fanny ?—he was a merry, kind man that 
chancellor.” 

“ Your history goes back toa decently remote period,” 
said Mr. Dodsley, smiling at the observation of the young 
historians. “ Lord Thurlow held this high office at a 
very recent date, in the reign of George III. at the same 
time that Mr. Hastings exercised the mighty government 
of the East, and Mr. Cowper lived in neglect and ob- 
scurity, composing his poetry.” 

“If we were to judge by our little audience,” said 
Mrs. Herbert, “ one of your questions, nay, perhaps two, 
are already answered. ‘The modest poet, living apart in 
that nameless obscurity, already enjoys not only a higher, 
but a more universal fame than either of his youthful 
compeers. All our good little folks here know him, less 
or more, in his daily life, as well as in his beautiful verse ; 
they read him, and quote him, and love him, and, by daily 
draughts from his stores of wisdom and of love, nourish 
their moral and intellectual nature to a strength and 
stature it might never otherwise have attained.” 

“TI fear you are a confirmed Cowperite,’’ said Miss 
Jane Harding to her sister. “ But what say you, young 
gentlemen ?” 

“ Hastings for me!” cried Frank Consadine, the Irish 
youth. “ Hastings, prince and conqueror!” ‘ And for 
me the woolsack,” cried George Herbert. “ I would 
rather, I think, just now, but I may change my mind, 
be High Chencellor of England, than England’s sove- 
reign ; to the one a prince is born, the other a man must 
achieve.” 

“ If,” said Norman Gordon, the Scotish youth, “ one 
could be an Eastern vice-king, or English chancellor, 
and author of the ‘ Task’ at the same time, one would 
be at no loss to decide ;” and he half laughed at the pro- 
found silliness of his own cautious conclusion. 

“ You would unite impossibilities, Mr. Norman,” said 
the curate. “ Cowper’s poetry required not only an ori- 
ginal cast or bias of mind, but a preparatory course of 
life, and a mental discipline quite peculiar—very different, 
indeed, from that of a lawyer and politician, or Eastern 
legislator and conqueror. We must take our three 
school-boys and men exactly as we find them; and de- 
termine the claims, and estimate the happiness of each 
on his own merits, nor think of what might have been.” 

The younger children liked pictures better than dis- 
cussion, so the whole group solicited Mr. Dodsley to 
proceed with his exhibition, which he did, still adhering 
to the original idea. 

“ To afford you wider grounds for forming your opin- 

ions, my little friends, you shall see each of our heroes 
by his own fireside, and also in more active and distin- 
guished scenes. This first, is the lords’ house of parlia- 
ment, solemn and antique, with its Gothic, tag-rag 
decorations. 
“ It is the day of atrial. ‘These are the peers of Bri- 
tain,—yonder the judges and the prelates of the land,— 
there some of the young princes of the blood royal, ho- 
noured in being created members of this house. Taken 
all in all, the scene before you represents the most august 
tribunal in the world ; and before that tribunal is arraign- 
ed Warren Hastings—the victim of a triumphant faction 
—the object of much ignorant clamour, and of popular 
hatred, which one can yet hardly condemn, as it sprung 
from the best feelings of humanity. You see the long 
perspective of counsel, and clerks, and ushers, and re- 
porters. That is Burke, who, with the lightnings of his 
eloquence, blights and withers the once flourishing and 
princely Hastings. And there stands Sheridan ready to 
pounce on his victim,—to hold up the proud-minded vice- 
king to the abhorrence and execration of the world, as a 
monster of rapacity, cruelty, and tyranny,—swollen with 
wealth, and bloated with crime, the desolator of the fair- 
est portion of the East,—the wholesale, cold-blooded 
murderer of millions of Asiatics. 

“The partisan orator may be half conscious of the 
falsehood of many of his representations, and entirely 
so of their artificial gloss and high colouring, but can- 
dour and truth are not the object of the party man; he 
vehemently proceeds in his statements,—boldly makes 
his charges, and eloquently supports them. 

“ We shall now presume the house adjourned, and 
follow Hastings to his retirement. Where now, Sophia, 
is the gay Wesminster boy,—the gallant, amBitious, high- 
minded, statesman and soldier of the East? Can you trace 
him in that sallow, drooping, arraigned criminal, whose 
spiritis chafed almost to madness. In public he folds up his 
arms in self-supporting disdain :—he tries to smooth his 





care-worn brow, and to teach his quivering lip to curl 
in contempt of his open accusers, and more rancorous 
secret enemies. But, alas! conteimpt, and disdain of our 
fellow-men are not calm, much less are they happy feel- 
ings. ‘The persecuted, if not yet degraded man, is sick 
at his very soul ;—his heart is bursting with the indig- 
nant anguish which will break it at last. There may 
have been, and in this stil! hour of self-communion con. 
science so whispers, things faulty and blameworthy in 
his bold and illustrious career. Nor is he free of guilt ; 
for his station was one of great difficulty, and loaded 
with responsibility which might make even the strongest 
and best-hearted man tremble. Images of long-acted, 
painful scenes rise before him in his solitude; actions 
justified in their passing, by the plea of a strong neces. 
sity, which he dislikes and dreads to think of now. And 
here, the world shut out, surrounded as he is with all the 
wealth and luxury of the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres, the hootings of the London rabble, and the hiss. 
ings of the adder-tongues of his enemies, still ring in his 
ears ; and to these envenomed sounds conscience in his 
own bosom returns a faint, yet an undying echo. Per- 
haps he may wish, in this anguished hour, that his lot, 
though less splendid, had been more safe. 

“ To beguile an hour of care he takes up a volume of 
the poetry of his old school-fellow, the lost William Cow- 
per. He has little leisure for literature, but a lingering 
taste remains for what engrossed so many of the happy 
hours of happier days. He turns up one passage after 
another ; and the map and history of Cowper’s life lie 
before him. Are his feelings those of pity or of envy? 
—probably they are a strangely entangled mixture of 
both. His eye is riveted on a passage in the poem of 
‘ Expostulation ;’ he reads on and on, and, as if spell- 
urged, pronounces aloud, 


‘ Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom’s breast, 
Exported slav’ry to the conquered East ? 

Pulled down the tyrants India served with dread, 
And raised thyself a greater in their stead ? 

Gone thither armed and hungry, returned full, 

Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 

A despot big with power, obtained by wealth, 

And that obtained by rapine and by stealth ?” 


Hastings can read no further. This passage could not, 
did not apply to himself--in his proud integrity of heart 
he felt assured of this. The opinions too were those of 
ignorance—what could Cowper know of the East ?—and 
then he wonders at the latitude of discussion, and the 
licentiousness of the press in England. He dips again, 
—-his fortune may be better this time: for in these rich 
volumes he perceives that there is much poetic beauty. 
He is more fortunate now, for he opens at the admired 
description of the coming in of the Post; how fine an 
opening,—and he read aloud 
‘Hark ! ’tis the twanging horn * * * 
* * * * * * * 
But oh! the important budget! ushered in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ?—have our troops awaked ? 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugged, 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 
Is Invia FREE ? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace, 
Or do we grind her still ”’— 


“ The heart struck but fascinated reader proceeds on, 
in spite of himself, till he finishes the finest passages of 
the poem,—those which unveil the habits and amiable 
character of his early friend. If there were some stir 
and bitterness in his spirit on the first perusal of offensive 
strictures, that is past now ; he lays down the book with 
a quiet sigh ; and, striving to fix his mind on all that has 
been most brilliant in his fortunes, can only remember 
how many years have elapsed since he was a Westmin- 
ster school-boy ; and that both he and William Cowper 
have long since passed the meridian of life. 

“ Are you not yet tired, Miss Fanny, of gazing on that 
gorgeous bed-chamber?” said the curate: “ the bed of 
carved ivory and gold, the silken draperies, and couches 
of crimson and gold curiously worked ; the silver-framed 
mirrors, the rich porcelain vases and foot-baths; the 
splendid toilette, with its jewelled ornaments ; the ivory 
and ebony cabinets, richly inlaid with gold, and in the 
highest style of Eastern decoration, exhibiting groups 
exquisitely executed; religious processions, festivals, 
marriages, in short a series of gorgeous pictures of 
Eastern manners. Those caskets on the toilette contain 
some of the rarest jewels of the East. That large eme- 
rald is to be sent to-morrow morning to a certain lady of 





questionable fame, but of great influence; for the proud 
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Hastings must stoop to make friends, at this crisis, by 
arts he would once have spurned, and still loathes. That 
gold bed, preserved with such care in his own chamber, 
is intended for a gift or tribute to the queen of England.” 

The children were not yet satisfied with gazing; and 
Mrs. Herbert said, “ I fear, my dears, if thus fascinated 
by grandeur, you will ill bear a transition to the dull, 
low-roofed parlour at Olney.” “ No: were it a dungeon 
with such inmates,” cried Sophia, resolutcly turning 
from the beautiful picture of the interior of Mr. Hastings’ 
bed-chamber. ‘“ Well said, Sophia, if you stand to it,” 
returned her mother—“ But I see Charles and Mr. Nor- 
man long for another peep of those Eastern weapons 
suspended over the chimney.”—* That most beautiful 
scimitar, the handle studded and blazing with jewels!” 
cried the peeping boy,—“ and those exquisite pistols ! 
how was it possible to paint them so truly? And that— 
Damascus blade, did you call it?” 

“ Lest the transition to sad, sombre, puritanic Olney, 
be too violent, we will, first, if you please, visit the Lord 
Chancellor,” said Mr. Dodsley—* Presto! There he is 
at the head of the state council-board; these are his col. 
leagues—his party friends, his rivals, his flatterers, his 
underminers, ranged on each side of him, and he knows 
them all well; they may injure but they cannot deccive 
him. He looks grim, and stern, and unhealthy. Even 
now there is spasm upon him; a youth of hard sedentary 
study, a manhood of incessant labour, and, latterly, a 
weight of public and of private cares, have weighed and 
broken down Lord Thurlow. He looks old before his 
time. His temper, even his friends allow, has become 
rugged, boisterous, arrogant,—almost brutal. But they 
know not the secret pangs that torture him, or they 
might bear with patience, or pardon with gentleness, 
those fierce ebullitions of rage that will not acknowledge 
sickness nor infirmity. Even in the death-gripe he will 
clutch those magic seals. But now he presides at that 
board where the subject of discussion is the glory and 
safety of the empire,—the weal or wo of millions yet un- 
born. If the feeling of bodily languor for an instant over- 
power his intellectual energies, alarmed ambition stings 
his mind into preternatural strength, for he penetrates 
the arts of a wily rival, who, affecting to acquiesce in his 
measures, secretly labours to thwart them, and to under- 
mine him in the favour and confidence of his sovereign. 
He puts forths all his strength, tramples the reptile in 
the dust, and seats himself at the head of empire more 
firmly and securely than ever. Is he happy now?—He 
thinks he should be so, but he thinks little of it; he has 
leisure for nothing, heart for nothing, memory for no- 
thing, save his high function, and the arts necessary to 
maintain himself in it. He has no time, and indeed no 
wish to ascertain his own state either of body or mind. 
If he has no leisure to attend to his health, how can he 
be supposed to have time for self-examination, or for se- 
rious thought? He once had many schemes, the growth 
of his strong and even enlarged mind, for the welfare of 
the state, and the happiness of his old private friends,— 
but they must be delayed; and now he loses even the 
wish for their accomplishment; his heart, never cither 
very kind or soft, has become narrowed as well as callous; 
his temper waxes more and more hard, and gloomy, and 
repulsive ; his private friends fall off, disgusted by his 
neglect and surly arrogant haughtiness. ‘They have no 
longer any common sympathies with Edward, Lord 
Thurlow. He stalks through his magnificent house 
alone; he writes, erases, burns, knits his brows over 
communications and despatches which offend him,—and 
many things offend him,—he sits up half the night 
plunged in business; the surgeon who of late sleeps in 
his house administers a sleeping draught, and he will try 
to obtain a few hours of troubled repose. Had pride al- 
lowed him he could almost have addressed the obsequious 
medical man in the well-remembered words of Macbeth, 


*Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?’ 


Many, many years ago, he had seen Garrick play that 
character and many others, when William Cowper, o 
the Inner Temple, was his companion to Drury lane. 
They had spouted the favourite passages together fifty 
times, after returning home to sup, now in Cowper’s 
chambers, now in Thurlow’s. Of rhetoric and declama- 
tion Edward Thurlow was ever an admirer ; young Cow- 
per relished more the intense passion, or the deep pathos 
of the scene. 

“ The memory of his old fellow-student and companion 
had been revived on this night by the arrival of a volume, 
just published, of Cowper’s poetry. With a feeling bor. 
dering on contempt, Lord Thurlow threw it from him 
unopened. Now another scene of our magic glass, and be- 
hold the high chancellor lays his throbbing but ever clear 





head on a downy pillow, and sets his alarum-watch to an 
early hour; for, sick or well, he must be at- Windsor by 
ten to-morrow. He, however, leaves orders, that at what- 
ever hour his private secretary, who is waiting the issue 
of an important debate in the house of commons, shall 
return, he be admitted to him,—Lord Thurlow has an 
impression, that, though he may stretch his limbs on that 
bed of state, sleep will not visit him till he learn the for- 
tune of the day—hears bow the vote has gone. It was a 
debate on the African slave trade. He first enquired the 
vote—it was favourable. He glanced over the reports of 
the leading speeches :—the vote was his,—but the feeling, 
the spirit of the night was strongly against him. There 
was the speech of Charles Fox; and he had quoted Cow- 
per!—a beautiful apostrophe to Freedom, cheered by all 
the members on both sides of the house, forced to admire, 
vote afterwards as they might. 

“Lord Thurlow now sets himself to sleep in good 
earnest, and his strong will is omnipotent even here. 
But over the empire of dreams, the high chancellor had 
no power,—Fancy is not a ward of chancery. His visions 
were gloomy and distempered. His youta, his manhood, 
his present life, are all fantastically but vividly blended. 
Sometimes the spirit that haunts him is the Prince of 
Wales, tien it becomes Charles Fox, and anon it changes 
to William Cowper; and again back to Fox. But his 
hour comes, the alarum wakes him, and he is almost 
glad of the relief. 

“ Would you choose to see the chancellor’s dressing- 
room, Fanny, and his ante-chamber, and the persons 
met in levee there, thus early, in a chill, foggy, winter's 
morning ?” Fanny chose to do so. 

And there was seen the plain chamber of the English 
minister, lights burning dimly in the cold, heavy air,—a 
fire choked with smoke. 

“ Ah, poor old gentleman,” cried Fanny, “ there he is, 
so cold, I am sure, and so very cross he looks,—the poor 
servant that shaves him looks so terribly frightened. 
Well, considering how late he was of getting to bed, and 
all, I don’t think, brother George, it is very pleasant to 
be a high chancellor—at least in winter; particularly 
when the king wishes to see him so early at Windsor, to 
scold him perhaps.” 

“O, you silly child,” said her sister. 

“ Not so silly, Miss Sophia,” said the curate. “To be 
sure, there is no great hardship visible here, still I could 
have wished the high chancellor a longer and sounder 
sleep; and it is very wise, Fanny, to learn young, ‘ that 
all is not gold which glistens.’ But now we shall sup- 
pose the chancellor shaved and booted, his hasty cup of 
coffee swallowed—as the Jews did the Passover—stand- 
ing his loins girt; for he too is bound for the wilderness. 
In short, he detests Windsor interviews. A secretary 
bears his portfolio; his carriage is at the door; he hurries 
through the circle of adulators, solicitors of his patronage, 
understrappers of all kinds, that wait his appearance,— 
the whole herd hateful to him, and he to them; and he 
is not a man of glozing words or feigning courtesy. No 
man in England can say ‘ No’ more grutily or decidedly. 
A few indispensable words uttered, he hurries on. Near 
the door you note a young clergyman, his fine features 
‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ;’ his profile 
strikingly resembles that of William Cowper, and Lord 
Thurlow recalls his dream, and Charles Fox’s quotation; 
and, with his old accurate ‘Temple habits, takes the port- 
folio himself, and directs his secretary to return and 
bring him a volume ‘lying on the third shelf of a cer- 
tain cabinet in his business room, between a pamphlet on 
India affairs, and that something about Lord George 
Gordon.’ He now perfectly recollected—for his memory 
was tenacious of every thing—that Cowper had lost his 
paltry sort of appointment,—had gone deranged,—was 
always swainish,—and now piped in some rural shades 
or other, sunk into nobody, with, probably, not political 
interest sufficient to influence the election of the neigh- 
bouring borough-reeve. There had been a degree of 
impertinence in sending such a book to him; or it was, 
at least, an act of silliness, and showed small knowledge 
of life. But Fox had quoted it; so once beyond the 
smoke of London, Thurlow turns over the leaves. The 
carriage rolls on, post-haste, to the audience of majesty; 
but habit has enabled the high chancellor to read even in 
the most rapid whirling motion. He dips at random in 
search of Fox’s passage, and stumbles on that splendid 
one—‘ All flesh is grass.’ * Cowper should have been in 
the church,’ thought he; ‘a dignified churchman he is 
unfit for, but he might have made a tolerable parish 
priest, if he would steer clear of methodistical nonsense.’ 
He dips again— One sheltered hare;’ ‘ whining stuff! or 
is he mad still?’ His eye falls on that passage beginning— 
‘How various his employments whom the world calls 


idle ;’ and he reads on, not with the natural feelings of 
Hastings, but yet not wholly unmoved, till he got to the 
words, ‘ Sipping calm the fragrant lymph which neatly 
she prepares,’ when, throwing down the book, the man, 
strong in the spirit of this world’s wisdom, mutters to 
himself, ‘ piperly trash!—and is it this Charles Fox 
quotes? The devil quotes scripture for his use, and Fox 
would quote the devil for his.’ Lord Thurlow then 
plunges into that red portfolio which engrosses so much 
of his time—so much of his soul. 

“ And now ‘the proud keep of Windsor’ rises on the 
ambitious, and prosperous, and proud statesman :—he 
smooths his brow ; his sovereign welcomes him gracious- 
ly; his audience passes off well; he hastens back to 
London, where a thousand affairs await to occupy and 
torture though they cannot distract him. He snatches a 
morsel of cold meat; swallows a glass of wine; and off 
to the house of peers, to be baited for six long hours by 
the bulldogs of opposition.” 

“ And what has the poor gentleman for all this ?” said 
little Fanny. “Iam sure he has hard work of it.” 

“ How idly you do talk, Fanny; is he not lord chan- 
cellor of Engiand ?” cried her sister. 

“And fills high—I may say, the highest place; has 
immense patronage ; is the maker of bishops, and deans, 
and judges, and every thing,” said George. 

“And has immense revenues,” added the curate; 
“ estates, mansions—all that money can command.” 

“ Poor old gentleman,” said Fanny, “I am glad he 
has also that wool-sack to rest himself on, for I am sure 
he must be sadly tired and worried.” 

“Turn we to Olney—to that dwelling in the very 
heart of that shabby, but now honoured town—to Cow- 
per’s abode ;—no poet’s fabled retirement, embowered in 
sylvan solitudes, by wild wandering brook or stately 
river’s brink, skirted with hanging weods, or vine-clad 
steeps, or towering mountains.—Here is the parlour.” 
“ But pray stop, sir,” cried Sophia, “ that dull house had 
its pleasant accessories; have you forgot the greenhouse, 
the plants, the goldfinches; that pleasant window, look- 
ing over the neighbour’s orchard ?—and what so beauti- 
ful as an orchard, when the white plum-blossom has come 
full out, and the pink apple flowers are just budding ?” 

“ And Beau, and Tincy,” cried Fanny. 

“TI have forgot none of these things, my dears,” said 
Mr. Dodsley. “ Only I fear that to see them, as Cowper 
saw them, we must have a poet’s glass; an instrument 
of higher powers than a Claude Lorraine glass, and 
clothing every object with softer, or warmer, or sunnicr 
hues than even that pretty toy;—where conld that be 
bought, Fanny?” “ Indeed, sir, I don’t know,” said 
Fanny. 

“We may borrow one for a day, or a few hours or 
so,” said Sophia, smiling intelligently. 

“It is but fair to use Mr. Cowper’s glass in viewing 
his own pictures,—and Mrs. Unwin’s spectacles, in 
judging of her domestic comforts,” said the curate. 
“There is the parlour ;—it looks doubly snug to-night. 
Now you are to recollect, ladies and gentlemen, that this 
scene passes on a night when Mr. Hastings’ trial is pro- 
ceeding ; and while Lord Thurlow is busy and distracted 
in his bureau. ‘Tea is over—the hares are asleep on the 
rug. Beau, the spaniel, lies in the bosom of Bess, the 
maukin. On the table lie some volumes of voyages, 
which Mrs. Hill has this day sent from London to Mr. 
Cowper, with a few rare, West India seeds for his green- 
house, as he calls it. ‘There is a kind but short letter 
from her husband, Cowper’s old friend, for he, too, is a 
busy man in the courts, thongh not lord chancellor—and 
there is a polite note from herself: ‘There has also been 
a letter from Mr. Unwin this evening, a very kind one, 
filial and confidential. Mr. Cowper’s cumbrous writing 
apparatus is on the table, for he has not yet got his neat, 
handy, writing-desk from Lady Hesketh. His former 
writing-table had become crazy, and paralytic in its old 
limbs; but to-night, he has, by a happy thought of Mrs. 
Unwin, got that forgotten card-table lugged down from 
the lumber garret, and he shakes it, finds it steady, and 
rejoices over it. And now the fire is trimmed for the 
evening; the candles are snuffed; they show a print of 
Mr. Newton, and a few prints of other rather ugly, grim- 
looking, evangelical ministers, and black profile shades 
of some of Mrs. Unwin's friends. Yet all looks com- 
fortable and feels pleasant to the inmates—for this is 
their home. O! that magic, transfiguring word! but 
this home is indeed a peaceful and a happy one. 

“Mr. Cowper relates to his companion the events of 
his long morning ramble,;—-a rambling narrative ; simple, 
descriptive, somewhat pathetic too, nor unrelieved by a 
few delicate touches of Cowper's peculiar humour. And 
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in meadow and mire—‘o’er hills, through valleys, and 
by rivers’ banks;’ and, in her turn, tells him of two poor 
persons distressed in mind, and pinched in circumstances, 
who had called at their house ; and mentions what she had 
done for them, and consults what farther deed of mercy 
or charity she and her friend may jointly accoinplish be- 
fore that day closed. And now Sam, Mr. Cowper’s ex- 
cellent and attached servant, or rather humble friend, 
who in adversity had cleaved to him, enters the room. 
Sam knew nothing of London life, or London wages, or 
official bribes, or perquisites; but I should like to know 
if ever Lord Vhurlow had such a servant as Mr. Cowper’s 
Sam; for this is no inconsiderable item in a man’s do- 
mestic happiness. And unless we know all these little 
matters, how can we pronounce a true deliverance ?” 

“We may guess, that honest Sam and his qualities 
would have been of little utility, and of small value to 
Edward, Lord Thurlow, any way,” said Mrs. Herbert ; 
“ and so throw the attached servant out of his scale alto- 
gether.” 

“TI fear so:—well, Sam civilly, but rather formally, 
neither like a footman of parts nor of figure, mentions 
that John Cox, the parish clerk of All Saints’ Parish, 
Northampton, waits in the kitchen, for those obituary 
verses engrossed with the annual bill of mortality, which 
Mr. Cowper had for some years furnished on his soli- 
citation. 

“* Ay, Sam,—say I will be ready for him in a few 
minutes, and give the poor man a cup of beer,’ said the 
courteous poet. ‘I must first read the verses to you, 
Mary,’ continued he, as Sam left the parlour; ‘ you are 
my critic, my Sam Johnson, and Monthly Reviewer ’— 
and he reads those fine verses beginning, * He who sits 
from day to day.’ 

“¢T like them, Mr. Cowper,’ said his calm friend ; and 
that was praise -enough.—Jolin Cox was ushered in, 
brushed his eye hastily over the paper, scraped with his 
foot, and said he dared to say these lines might do well 
enough. ‘The gentleman he einployed before was so 
learned, no one in the parish understood him. And Cow- 
per smiles, and says, ‘If the verses please, and are not 
fuund too learned, he hopes Mr. Cox will employ him 
again.’ 

“ And now the postboy’s horn is heard, and Sam hies 
fort. Mr. Cowper is not rich enough to buy newspapers, 
but his friends don’t forget him, nor his tastes. When- 
ever any thing likely to interest his feelings occurs in 
the busy world, some kind friend addresses a paper to 
Olney. Thus he keeps pace with the world, though re- 
mote from its stir and contamination. He reads aloud 
another portion of the trial of Hastings, most reluctant 
as friend and as Christian to believe his old school-fellow 
the guilty blood-dyed oppressor that he is here described. 
He reads the heads of a bill brought in by the lord chan- 
cellor to change, to extend rather, the criminal code of 
the country; and says, passionately, ‘ Will they never try 
preventive means? ‘I'here is no flesh in man’s obdurate 
heart, it doth not feel for man.’ He skims the motley 
contents of the ‘ little folio of four pages’ gathering the 
goings on of the great Babel, as food for future rumina- 
tion ; and he would have read the speech of the chancel- 
lor, had not more important concerns carried him away, 
—for old John Queeney, the shoemaker in the back 
street, longs to see Mr. Cowper by his bed-side. Mr. 
Newton, John’s minister, is in London ; and though John 
and Mr. Cowper are in nowise acquainted, saving seeing 
each other in church, there are dear ties and blessed 
hopes common to both ; so Cowper goes off immediately. 
But since Mrs. Unwin insists that it is a cold damp night, 
he takes his great coat, though only to please her, and 
Sam marches before with the lantern. John Queeney 
has but one poor room, Sam wou!d be an intruder there; 
and as it is harsh to have him wait in the street, like the 
attendant or horses of a fine lady, Sam is sent home by 
his amiable master. 

“ When, in an hour afterwards, Mr. Cowper returns, 
he tells that John Queeney is dying, and will probably 
not see over the night; that he is ill indeed, but that the 
king and the nobles of England might gladly exchange 
states with that poor shoemaker, in the back street of 
Olney,—his warfare was accomplished !—Mrs. Unwin 
understands him; she breathes a silent inward prayer, 
for her dying fellow creature, and fellow Christian, and 
no more is said on this subject. Cowper, now ina steady 
and clicerful voice, reads the outline of a petition he has 
drawn out in name of the poor lace-workers of Olney, 
against an intended duty on candles. On them such a 
tax would have fallen grievously. ‘My dear Mr. Cow- 
per, this is more like an indignant remonstrance than a 
humble petition,’ said his friend with her placid smile. 

“* Indeed and I fear it is,—how could it well! be other- 
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wise ? but this must be modificd; the poet’s imprudence 
must not huct the poor lace-workers’ cause.’ 

“ And now Sam brings in supper—a Roman meal, in 
the days of Rome’s heroic simplicity; and when it is 
withdrawn, Hannah, the sole maid-servant, comes in to 
say she has carricd one blanket to Widow Jennings, and 
another to Jenny Hibberts; and that the shivering child- 
ren had actually danced round, and hugged, and kissed 
the comfortable night-clothing, for lack of which they 
perished; and that the women themselves shed tears of 
thankfulness, for this well-timed, much wanted supply. 

“And you were sure to tell them they came not 
from us,’ said the poet. Hannah replied that she had, 
and withdrew. 

“¢ These blankets cannot cost the generous Thornton 
above ten shillings a-piece, Mr. Cowper,’ says Mrs. Un- 
win. ‘Oh! how many a ten shillings, that would, in 
this severe season, soften the lot of the industrious poor, 
are every night lavished in the city he inhabits! how 
many blankets would the opera tickets of this one night 
purchase! And can any one human creature, have the 
beart or the right thus to lavish, yea, though not sinfully, 
yet surely not without blame, while but one other of the 
same great family perishes of hunger, or of cold ?” 

“ And they speak of their poor neighbours by name ; 
they know many of them, their good qualities, their 
faults, and their necessities; and fireside discourse flows 
on in the easy current of old, endeared, and perfect inti- 
macy; and Cowper is led incidentally, to talk of dark 
passages in his earlier life; of the Providence which had 
guided and led him to this resting place ‘ by the green 
pastures, and still waters ;’ of the mercy in which he had 
been afflicted; of a great deliverance suddenly wrought; 
of the arm which had led him into the wilderness, while 
‘the banner over him was love;’ and then the talk ebbs 
back to old friends, now absent; to domestic cares, and 
little family concerns and plans; the garden, or the 
greenhouse, matter ‘fond and trivial,’ yet interesting, 
and clothed in the language of a poet, and adorned by a 
poet’s fancy. 

“ I must again ask, had the lord high chancellor ever 
gained to his heart any one intelligent and affectionate 
woman, to whom he could thus unbend his mind,—pour 
forth his heart of hearts—in the unchilled confidence of 
a never failing sympathy? This I shall consider,—the 
possession of this friend, an immense weight in Cowper’s 
scale, when we come to adjust the balance,” said Mr. 
Dodsley. 

“*]T must now read you the fruits of my morning’s 
study, ma’am,’ says our poet, aficr a pause; ‘ I had well- 
nigh forgot that ;) and he reads his sublime requiem, on 
the loss of the Royal George. 

“*T am mistaken if this be not wonderfully grand, 
Mr. Cowper,’ says his ancient critic. * But hark! our 
cuckoo clock. It must be regulated—you forget your 
duties, sir—Tiney must be put up, and’— 

“* You must just allow me, Mary, to give one puff of 
the bellows, to the greenhouse embers. The air fecls 
chilly to-night—my precious orange tree. And Mrs. 
Unwin smiles over his fond care, as the gentleman walks 
off with the bellows under his arm. 

“ And now it is the stated hour of family worship. 
Sam and Hannah march forward in decent order. But 
I shall not attempt to describe the pious household rites, 
where the author of the Task is priest and worshipper. 
Affectionate ‘ Goodnights’ close the scene. And this is 
the order of the evenings at Olney. 

“Cowper regulates the cuckoo clock; for though he 
has no alarum watch, nor impending audience of ma- 
jesty, he lays many duties on himself, lowly yet not ig- 
noble; so about the same hour that the chancellor rolls 
off for Windsor, Cowper, also alert in duty, is penning 
his fair copy of the lace-workers’ petition to parliament, 
or despatching one of his playful, affectionate epistles to 
his cousin, Lady Hesketh, or acknowledging the bounty 
of the benevolent Thornton to the poor of Olney. And 
now, body and mind refreshed, the blessings of the night 
remembered, and the labours ef the day dedicated in 
short prayer and with fervent praise, and he is in his 
greenhouse study, chill though it be, for it is quiet and se- 
questered. See here, Fanny—our last picture. But so 
minntely has the poet described his favourite retreat 
that this sketch may be deem7d superfluous labour. Yet 
this is and will ever be a cherished spot ; for here many 
of his virtuous days were spent. 

“ Why pursue the theme farther,” continued the curate, 
“ you all know the simple tenor of his life :— 


‘Thus did he travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness.’ 


The visitations to which his delicately organised mind 
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was liable, I put out of view. They were a mystery be- 
yond his mortal being—far beyond our limited human 
intelligence. And tell me now, my young friends, which, 
at the close of his memorable life, may be pronounced 
the best, and, by consequence, the happiest man of our 
three Westminster boys? Each was ‘ sprung of earth’s 
first blood ;’ and though I do not assert that any one of 
the three is a faultless model, it is a fair question to ask, 
which has your suffrage ?—He who, by the force of his 
intellect and ambition, the hardihood and energy of his 
character, took his place at the head of the councils of 
this mighty empire,—he, the conqueror of so fair a por- 
tion of the East, who, by arms and policy, knit another 
mighty empire to this,—or he—‘ the stricken deer,’ who 
sought the shades, the arrow rankling in his side—who 
dwelt apart, in ‘ blest seclusion from a jarring world, 
and who, as his sole memorial and trophy, has left us 


‘ This single volume paramount.’ ” 


And Mr. Dodsley lifted Sophia’s small and elegant copy 
of Cowper’s works, and gave it into the hand of the youth 
next him. 

An animated discussion now arose, and when Miss 
Harding collected the votes, she found the young gentle- 
men were equally divided between Hastings and Thur- 
low. The young ladies were, however, unanimous for 
Cowper, and the curate gave his suffrage with theirs, re- 
peating, 

“ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 
The poets—who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays.” 
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OF THE 
CAPTURE OF THE DIAMOND ROCK, 
Effected by Sir Samuel Hood, in the Centaur. 


BY CAPTAIN BOSWALL, R, N. 


After the surrender of the Dutch colonies of Demerara 
and Berbice, in September, 1803, the Centaur, 74, Com- 
modore Sir Samuel Hood, and Captain Sir Murray Max- 
well, proceeded off the island of Martinique, for the 
purpose of blockading Ports Royal and St. Pierre, the 
two principal harbours on the west side of the island, to 
intercept any man-of-war, or vessels coming from France 
with stores or provisions for the garrison, of which our 
commodore had intelligence, by the capture, a few days 
before, of a French packet direct from Brest. 

Having, at this time, very few men-of-war on the Bar- 
badoes station, and those employed with the troops under 
General Greenfield on the before-mentioned services, the 
commodore in the Centaur undertook this important 
service of preventing supplies being thrown into Marti- 
nique, which was very effectually done for a short time, 
by the surest of tests to us on board—a few good captures. 
But powerful as our good ship was in men, guns, and 
swift in the breeze, we felt it no easy service for a single 
man-of-war to keep such an extended line of station from 
the Diamond to St. Pierre, so as to command the north 
and south passages round the island, as the prevailing 
trade-winds and strong currents often, during the night, 
and at other times, forced the ship so far to leeward of 
her proper station, that it occasioned us many an anxious 
chase after suspicious vessels, when descried within block- 
ading limits. 

We were not, however, long without a consort; for, 
on the 2d of December, the Sophie, a French privateer, 
was taken by us, after an interesting chase of twenty- 
four hours. Sir Samuel Hood immediately put her into 
commission as a tender to the ship; the command of this 
schooner was given to Licut. William Donett, and he 
was sent off the Diamond to keep a good look-out to 
windward, and to signal the approach of all vessels from 
that quarter, or attempting to pass between the rock and 
the mainland of Martinique. 

While Mr. Donett was engaged on this service, he 
made frequent trips to the Diamond, for the object of 
procuring food for his stock, and found an abundance of 
thick, broad-leaved grass, well adapted for making straw 
hats for the seamen, which soon became a matter of some 
importance to them, as the schooner’s crew had many 
orders from the ship for a supply. There was also grow- 
ing on the rock, and almost covered it, an excellent sub- 
stitute for spinach, called by the natives calallo; it is 
much the shape of the large common dock-leaf, and 
turned out a most useful vegetable to our people, as they 
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had been long on salt beef; and the calallo, when boiled 
in large quantities and served out daily, put a stop to a 
heavy sick-list of scurvy cases. 

The Diamond Rock now became a favourite spot, as 
the schooner had brought us so many good things; and 
I remember, when cruising on our usual station off 
Point Solomon, the schooner joined us. Mr. Donett 
came on board, when Sir Samuel then determined to take 
possession of the Diamond, fortify it, and to put it upon 
the establishment of a sloop of war. Next day, black- 
smiths and carpenters were set to work, making intrench- 
ing tools, hand-barrows, &c., and the seamen to make 
and prepare the necessary purchases. All in about a 
week was ready, as far as the resources on board the 
ship would admit; and a working party of fifty seamen 
and twenty-five marines, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Andrew Maurice, with fourteen days’ provisions, were 
landed on the Diamond Rock. As the party was to keep 
the launch completely armed with her 24 pounder carro- 
nade, she was secured at the only landing-place, and the 
gun, mounted on a projecting point, commanding this 
little cove. Immediately opposite the landing-place a 
very large cave was discovered, in which the forges were 
erected, and the carpenters and other artificers established 
their workshops ; indeed, it was so capacious that it con- 
tained the whole party and material for the first night. 
The interior of this cave, generally with the whole rock, 
being grey limestone, was very dry. From the roof 
were suspended numerous stalactites, which made a most 
brilliant appearance when the forge and other lights were 
burning ; added to which, the mirth and fun of the party 
at getting on shore after long confinement on board, and 
our very novel employment of fitting out such a nonde- 
script vessel as his majesty’s sloop, the Diamond Rock, 
made this evening pass off very cheerfully ; and, at the 
next dawn, our party entered most zealously into the va- 
rious duties they had to do, so very different from what 
they had lately been accustomed to. 

The low flat ground, as seen in the wood-cut, was soon 
cleared of its long grass and wild spinach; and a num- 
ber of small dry caves and openings at the base of the 
rock were selected by the seamen for suspending their 
hammocks, and forming themselves into messes, while 
the officers were in tents, pitched on the flattish part of 
the ground, containing about three quarters of an acre. 
There were also two other caves of large dimensions, 
which became of importance to the safety of the rock, as 
well as conducive to the health of the squadron cruising 
amongst the French islands. It was armed with a 32- 
pounder carronade; and here was afterwards executed 
the grand magazine called “ Hood’s Battery.” It is 
about half way up the rock, (see wood-cut) at least three 
hundred and sixty feet from the water line. This gun 
was sent up traversing on the jack-stay, or rope, secured 
at the top of the cave and on the lowground; and the 
latter was always used afterwards, by attaching a large 
tub to it, to convey stores and provisions to the upper 
parts of the rock; and when taken away, in the event of 
an enemy getting possession of the guns on the low 
— the upper ones being deemed impregnable as 
ong as they had ammunition or provisions, which was 
the case when the French fleet attacked it. ‘They landed 
and stormed the lower forts, covered by their ships, after 
a heavy loss. Unfortunately, when our sailors retreated 
to the upper guns, they had not sufficient ammunition 
and water, and wert obliged to surrender. 

The other cave, on the east side of the rock, wzs built 
up in front to the height of three stories, and converted 
into a most excellent and well-aired Aospital, (where the 
sick and wounded were sent, instead of conveying them 
to Barbadoes or Antigua,) amply supplied, after we lett 
it, with a good medical staff, and every comfort for such 
an establishment. 

About this time a serious accident happened to our 
tender, the Sophie, which caused the most sincere regret 
and sorrow from the officers and crew of the Centaur. 
From some cause or other, which we never could learn, 
the schooner blew up off Point Solomon, and only one 
seaman saved, by a French fishing canoe. The service lost, 
in my poor friend Donett, a gallant and promising officer. 

As there was no water to be found on the rock, a large 
tank was constructed to receive the numerous rills fall- 
ing from the upper ridges, accumulated by the heavy 
dews which always fall in this climate during night, and 
continue between sunset and sunrise. Then followed 
the erection of the one-gun battery, (a long 24 pounder, 
named after the Centaur,) to command the channel be- 
tween the rock and the mainland of Martinique. During 
the progress of these works, the ship at last eame to an 
anchor on the south and most perpendicular side of the 
Diamond Rock. 





The first thing to be done was to secure the Centaur 
by her bowers and spare anchors, and to suspend the 
hand-masts and fire-booms in a horizontal direction from 
her larboard side towards the base of the rock ; the end 
of the stream-cable, to serve as a jack-stay, was then sent 
up by a line from the party on the top of the rock, and 
well secured round a projecting part of it, about eighty 
or one hundred feet below the summit. The inner or 
ship end of the cable was rove through a purchase, 
(called a vial,) used in line-of-battle ships for increasing 
the mechanical power of the capstan when they cannot 
weigh their anchors in stiff or tenacious ground, and 
well secured within the midship port on the main-deck, 
after having been rove sufficiently taut to bring the hand- 
masts and fire-booms to bear a steady pressure against 
the rock. The long 24 pounder was then suspended in 
the sling attached to the vial-block, and with a gun-tackle 
purchase, (simply a single block at the gun-slings, and 
the double one lashed at the upper part of the rock, 
through which was rove a small five-inch hawser,) the 
word was given at the capstan to heave round; and to 
all the inspiring tunes the band could play, away marched 
the first gun up its tremendous and perilous journey of 
seven hundred feet from the level of the sea, and tour 
hundred feet horizontally from the ship. The men at 
the capstan were relicved every hour; and commencing 
at half-past ten, A. M., the gun was landed at the upper 
end of the stream-cable at five o’clock, P. M., having 
been seven hours in heaving him up to the first landing- 
place, when the party on shere parbuckled him up to 
his berth on the top of the rock with three cheers. 

The next day they began on board the ship earlier, 
and the second gun was got up about three, P. M., by 
the same means as the first; but the men were nearly 
nine hours at the capstans, in consequence of the wind 
blowing very fresh this day, causing the recoil of the 
waves from the base of the rock to be so powerful, that 
the ship became unsteady, swinging the gun at such a 
fearful rate, that three times the end of the stream-cable 
was cast off from the ship, and the gun remained sus- 
pended from the rock. Indeed, they almost despaired on 
board of getting it up, but fortunately they did succeed, 
as the gun was scarcely landed when one of the cables 
which held the ship was discovered severely cut by the 
rocks, and in danger of going adrift every moment, 
which, towards evening, took place, as the cable parted 
from the anchor, and obliged her to put to sea, leaving 
Lieutenant Maurice and his party to mount the guns in 
battery. 

About four days after, Sir Samucl Hood made a signal 
to the rock to try the range of the 18 pounders, which 
was done, and found to command the passage between 
the rock and the main island so effectually, that no ves- 
sels could attempt it without great risk; and from the 
great height of the guns above the horizon, the shot were 
carried to such a distance, that vesscls passing the rock 
on the outside, or great channel between Martinique and 
St. Pierre, were obliged to keep so far off the land, that 
the winds and strong westerly currents would not let 
them fetch into Port Royal Bay. Thus the object of 
taking possession of the Diemond Rock fully answered 
the purpose intended ; and the rock was, in due form, put 
upon the establishment of a sloop of war, but with almost 
a frigate’s complement of seamen and marines—bcing 
allowed to have as many supernumeraries as to make 
the number one hundred and fifty men and boys, sup- 
plied with ammunition, stores, and provisions, from An- 
tigua or Barbadoes, for six months. 


NORTH-EAST SIDE. 





A His Majesty’s ship Centaur. 

B Jack-stay and purchase; with the long 24 pounder 
slung. 

C Gun, vial-block, and slings: 

D Projecting piece of rock at top, where upper end of 
the jack-stay was secured. 

FE Footpath to upper battery: 

F Hood's battery, 24 pounder carronade, grand maga- 
zine. Provisions were also kept here for a month or 
six weeks, 

G Jack-stay and purchase, with a large tub called the 
Royal Mail, as a communication between Hood's bat- 
tery and low ground for provisions, &c. 

H. Jacob’s ladder, also communicating to Hood’s battery, 
and hauled up every night. 

I Centaur battery. 

K Diamond, or Queen's battery: 

L Hospital Cave. 

h h h Caves where the people slept and trussed. 

N Upper, or Chicel’s battery, two long 24 pounders: 
This nondescript man-of-war existed about two years 

and a half, and was of great service to many of the squad- 
ron stationed about the French islands. Here a few bul- 
loeks and sheep, with other fresh provisions, were kept 
for them; and the hospital was of infinite service in 
recovering the crews after fever; or other casualties,— 
indeed, in our estimation, it was the most favoured spot 
in the West Indies. 

The Diamond Rock was at last retaken by a French 
squadron, in 1805 or 1806, after a gallant defence; owing 
to the want of ammunition, and perhaps not considered 
of so much importance by the admiral who succeeded 
our commodore, whose squadron was, indeed, employed 
in a more distant part of his station ; and the only attrae- 
tion now on this desolate rock is the chance visit of some 
old friend or shipmate who served in the West Indies at 
that period, to trace the graves of Reynolds and Neville, 
who gallantly fell in action, and are buried here with 
many other brave spirits, who all, like myself, had the 
happiness and honour to serve under that distinguished 
chief, Sir Samuel Hood. 

The following circumstance claims to be added to this 
notice of the Diamond Rock :—After the Centaur parted 
from the rock, on getting the last gun up, she eame to 
an anchor inside, between the Diamond Rock and the 
main island. During the nights, the ship was Visited by 
some negroes from the shore, who stole off to sell frurt 
and bananas. It was reported that the governor had 
been much annoyed at our proceedings on the Diamond, 
and determined to erect a mortar-battery on the heights 
opposite to destroy our works, and that a licutenant-colo- 
nel of engineers, with an escort, had already arrived, and 
were quartered at a plantation about four miles off ftom 
the beach. One of the blacks had been long in an Eng- 
lish family, and on their departure from the island he 
had been sold toa French planter; but not liking his 
new master, he took leave to claim protection under the 
British flag, which was granted, and a promise of keep- 
ing him in the service, a free man; if he would conduct 
a party to the colonel’s quarters. Accordingly the barge, 
well manned and armed, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Reynolds, with Lieutenant Betterworth and other volun- 
teers, in all twenty-three persons, including Black Jack, 
our guide, landed on the main island at midnight. The 
party then set off at quick time through the different 
plantations of sugar, coffee, and cotton, and arrived in 
sight of the farm-house. Jack was sent in advance; and, 
with an acuteness so peculiar to his race, he crept softly 
into almost all the huts and out-houses, and discovered 
that the soldiers were sleeping in perfect security, and 
found their arms piled under a shed, evidently under the 
charge of a sentinel, but who, they afterwards learned, 
found himself more comfortable in the huts. On this 
information, Licutenant Betterworth (being tbe best 
Frenchman) and a party went boldly up to the door of 
the house, and demanded immediate admittance to the 
coloncl, being charged with despatches from the governor 
to Port Royal. They were let in by a female slave, who, 
secing Black Jack in advance, whom she knew, showed 
the way to the colonels sleeping room. The rest of our 
party, under Licutenant Reynolds, surrounded the hats 
and out-houses; and in ten minutes seventeen of the sol- 
diers, with their arms, and giving them time to take 
their knapsacks, were made prisoners without firing a 
shot: The house party now joined with the colonel, also 
a prisoner; the whole returned to the boat, and were on 
board the ship by daylight. This little trick, played off 
on the governor of Martinique, took from him the only 
officer of engineers he had on the island: so the people 
of the Diamond heard no more intelligence respecting a 





mortar-battery. 
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MEMOIRS 


OF 


Weury FAasers Ve Latude, 


WHO WAS CONFINED DURING THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE DIFFER- 
ENT STATE PRISONS OF FRANCE. 


Arranged from the original documents, by 


MONSIEUR THIERRY, 
Advocate and member of several academies. 


The Memoirs of Latude excited a most extraordinary 
sensation when first published in France. Many years 
before, a garbled narration of his escape from the Bastille 
appeared in London, but no full account has ever been 
published in English previous to the following translation, 
which was issued in Dublin in the early part of the 
present year. In interest and vicissitude, in the details 
of the persevering cruelty with which he was treated by 
his enemies, and the fortitude he evinced throughout a 
long period of almost unintermitting misery, they far ex- 
ceed the cclebrated Adventures of Baron Trenck. 
Some of the incidents border on the marvellous, but 
they were considered at the time as perfectly authentic, 
and many persons may yet be living who were person- 
ally acquainted with the author; those who peruse the 
narrative to its close will be perfectly satisfied of the 
truth of the statements. 

M. Latude survived till the year 1805, and died at the 
advanced age of eighty, having gone through tortures 
and privations sufficient to have subdued a frame of iron. 
After the breaking out of the revolution, he instituted a 
claim against the heirs of the Marchioness of Pompa- 
dour, and recovered from them an ample compensation, 
which enabled him to pass the latter years of his life in 
easy circumstances and perfect tranquillity. 

With the translation we have a few faults to notice, 
but it is sufficiently accurate in its style to satisfy even 


the fastidious. 


Advertisement to the Original Edition. 

Tn the year 1787, a pretended history of M. de Latude 
was published, under the title of “ A History of Thirty- 
nine Years’ Detention in the State Prisons, written by 
the Prisoner himself.” M. de Latude is acquainted with 
the author of this little pamphlet, and could say much to 
him in reply; but at present he addresses himself ex- 
clusively to the public with the view of disavowing this 
history, assumed to be written by himself, the substance 
of which is extremely incorrect, as the title alone, an- 
nouncing a captivity of thirty-nine years, will sufficiently 
demonstrate. Far from being a history of his captivity, 
it embraces only three circumstances of that long and 
painful period of his existence, and bears very little 
resemblance to the actual facts. M. de Latude acknow- 
ledges no memoirs as authentic, but those which bear his 
own signature affixed, as at the bottom of this page. 

The Editor requests permission to say a word for 
himself. Controlled by circumstances, he was compelled 
to throw his materials together with the utmost precipi- 
tation, and the sheets were carried to the press as rapidly 
as they could be written. ‘There must of course be 
many faults in the style of the composition, for which he 
entreats the indulgence of the reader. When called 
upon perpetuaily to supply copies of one portrait, the 
similarity of the subject rendered it unavoidable to re- 
peat occasionally the same ideas and expressions. 


DEDICATION. 
TO MONSIEUR DE LA FAYETTE. 

Sin—One of the most noted victims of despotism 
dedicates the history of his sufferings to the generous 
champion of liberty. When scarcely arrived at manhood, 
you exercised in a New World those brilliant qualities 
which were destined one day to add honour to your own 
country in the eyes of Europe. [ was at that epoch 
chained in a dungeon, forgotten and separated from the 
world, but the name of La Fayette penetrated to my cell ; 
admiration mingled with my despair, and even then I 
prognosticated your future glory. When restored to 


liberty, I saw and rendered you the tribute of my per- 
sonal devotion. Happy as a husband and a father, 
adored as a citizen, history will teach posterity that you 
were great, and from my humbler page they will learn 
that yon were good. 

I am with much respect, sir—your very humble and 
obedient servant, 


Paris, April 22, 1790. 
———— 
MEMOIRS. 


France, stained during so many ages by the weakness 
of her kings, and the insolent despotism of their minis- 
ters, burst at last the chains under the weight of which 
she had been so long overwhelmed, and which the world 
believed she was base enough uo longer to blush for. 
Her first attention, her first efforts, on emerging from 
this shameful stupor, were directed towards the state 
prisons. All Europe watched her progress attentively, 
and applauded the courage with which she destroyed 
those frightful dens, that concealed the sentences of des- 
potic power, its crimes, and its vengeance. Who does 
not bless the memorable day, when we beheld those in- 
famous walls crumbled at the first shout of liberty? But, 
that France may estimate the full value of her heroic 
achievement, let her learn the enormities of which the 
gods of this ‘I'artarus were capable, and the height of au- 
dacity to which their unrestrained license had carried 
them. 

The victim during thirty-five years of their cruel ha- 
tred, I have too well learned to know these dreadful 
truths. For thirty-five years, I have vainly wearied 
those infernal vaults with my sighs and my despair; my 
mind shattered incessantly by paroxysms of rage, and 
beaten down by gricf; my limbs bruised and torn by the 
weight and friction of my chains ; my body preyed upon 
by the most loathsome vermin ; breathing, instead of air, 
nothing but putrid exhalations ; and, to complete the hor- 
ror of my situation, succoured and restored, whenever 
death approached to terminate my sufferings, and snatch 
ine from my executioners. Such was my lot during this 
long series of years. O ye for whom time glides on, and 
flies so rapidly away, in the midst of pleasures and the 
enjoyment of liberty, if you can conceive that he arrests 
his course for the unfortunate who groans in the solitude 
of a dungeon, calculate how many ages are included in 
his dreary period of thirty-five years! 

My object is not solely. to excite your compassion ; I 
hope to instruct you by my misfortunes. Your daily 
experience teaches you, that flagrant crimes frequently 
escape punishment ; you will now learn how a favourite 
minion and her unworthy satellites dared to revenge 
themsclves for a trifling offence. Follow me in the pain- 
ful career 1 have too long traversed—your revolted rea- 
son will often regard as improbable the truths I shall un- 
veil; but I pledge myself to relate nothing but facts, of 
the greater number of which I can furnish proofs, or pro- 
duce witnesses. ‘I'woof my most inveterate persecutors 
are still living—let them deny my assertions if they dare. 
To-day, 1 denounce them at the tribunal of the public: 
to-morrow, I shall drag them before that of the laws: 
there I shall demand from them a strict account of every 
tear they have made me shed; and upon these same facts 
we shall mutually be judged. 

I was born on the 23d of March, 1725, at the Chateau 
de Craiseih, near Montagnac, in Languedoc, on an estate 
belonging to my father, the Marquis de Latude, a Knight 
of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment of Dragoons of Orleans, and, at 
his death, Lieutenant of the King at Sedan. My educa- 
tion was that of a gentleman destined to serve his king 
and country. I shall not enter into the detail of my 
earliest years: the real history of my life is that of my 
misfortunes. I had evinced a decided turn for mathe- 
matics: my parents cultivated this taste, and favoured 
my own inclination, which led me to enter the corps of 
engineers. At the age of twenty-two, my father placed 
me under the charge of his friend Monsieur Dumai, at 
that time commandant of engineers at Bergen Op Zoom. 
He received me as a supernumerary, and allowed me to 
assume the uniform. I was on the point of being en- 
rolied, when, unfortunately for me, the peace of 1748 
was concluded. My father wished me to profit by the 
interval of repose, and sent me to Paris to pursue my 
course of mathematics, and complete my education. 

I was young,—I had all the activity of my age, and I 
felt the restlessness it excites in those who wish to be 
distinguished, and who often mistake for talent the mere 
excitement of animal spirits. I would have purchased 
fame at any sacrifice; but, to achieve this, patrons were 


De Latupe. 





necessary. I wished for powerful ones: I sought for 
them in the highest rank, instigated by vanity, or rather 
by the love of glory ; for why should I degrade the pas- 
sion, which in a youthful mind is a noble one, and wor- 
thy of esteem! I was obscure—I wished to become 
known, and, in seeking the means of notoriety, I yielded 
to the dictates of ny imagination. Its suggestions were 
as follows. 

The Marchioness De Pompadour was at that time the 
reigning favourite. This haughty woman expiated by 
universal hatred the crime of having deprived the king 
of the respect and love of his people ; she had just sacri- 
ficed a popular minister, who, for a mere pleasantry, was 
punished by disgrace and exile. Her name was never 
pronounced but with contempt mingled with horror, and 
every mouth echoed the sentiments with which the 
hearts of all were filled. One day, in the month of 
April, 1749, I happened to be in the garden of the ‘Tuil- 
leries. ‘I'wo men, seated near me, were indulging in the 
most violent philippics against her: the fire which 
seemed to inflame them communicated itself to me, and 
excited my imagination, continually directed towards the 
point where all my meditations tended. I conceived at 
that moment a project which embraced, as I thought, the 
certain means of pushing my fortune. To inform Madam 
De Pompadour of the state of public opinion, appeared to 
me insufficient; I could tell her nothing which, in all 
probability, she did not already know; but I thought to 
signalize my zeal still further, and to interest her in my 
fate by gratitude. Having committed to the post-office a 
letter, addressed to the marchioness, containing a powder 
that was entirely harmless, I hastened to Versailles and 
obtained an audience. I related to her the conversation 
I had overheard; I exaggerated the desire which those 
two individuals had expressed, of disputing with many 
others the glory of delivering France from her thraldom; 
and I concluded by saying, I had followed them to the 
general post-otticc, where they deposited a packet which 
I suspected to be for her, and to contain some extremely 
subtle poison. 

The first impulse of the marchioness was to express 
the most lively gratitude, and to offer me a purse well 
filled with gold. I declined the gift, saying that I aspired 
to a reward more worthy of her and of myself, after the 
knowledge I had given her of my condition in life, and 
my zeal in her service. Suspicious and mistrustful, as 
all tyrants are, she wished to possess herself of my hand- 
writing ; and, under the pretext of keeping my address, 
she placed me at her desk to give itto her. The natural 
thoughtlessness of my character, and the joy which the 
apparent success of my stratagem occasioned, threw me 
off my guard; and I forgot that, by writing my address 
in the same hand with the direction of the packet, I 
should infallibly discover myself. I returned home, ex- 
ulting in my exf@riment, and calculating already all the 
degrees of ny future greatness. 

The marchioness, in the mean time, received the 
packet : she tried the powder enclosed in it upon several 
animals ; and, seeing that its effects were harmless, and 
recognising the coincidence of the hand-writing, she re- 
garded this hair-brained act of folly as a grievous out- 
rage, or rather as a heinous crime, and forthwith issued 
the most rigorous orders against me. 


On the first of May following, whilst I was indulging 
in my brilliant reveries, an exeinpt named St. Mare, at- 
tended by several archers, came to dissipate the pleasing 
dream. I was then ina furnished hotel in the Cul de Sac* 
du Cog. They hurried me into a hackney coach, and, 
about eight o’clock in the evening, conducted me to the 
Bastile. I was introduced into a hall on the ground 
floor called the Chamber of Council, where I found all 
the officers of the prison expecting me. I was searched 
from head to foot; they stripped me of m- clothes, and 
took from me all that was found on my person,—money, 
jewels, and papers; they then clothed me in miserable 
rags, which doubtless had already been impregnated with 
the tears of many other equally unfortunate wretches. 
This ceremony, borrowed from the inquisition and the 
highway, is called in the Bastille “ faire U’entrée d’un pri- 
sonnier,”-—* introducing a prisoner.” ‘They made me 
inscribe the date of my arrival in a register ; and finally 
they conducted me to a chamber in the tower called “ La 
Tour du Coin,”--the Tower of the Corner,—and, en- 
closing me within two massive doors, left me to myself, 
equally ignorant of the crime I had committed and the 
fate that awaited me. 

On the following day, Monsieur Berryer, then Lieu- 
tenant of Police, came to interrogate me. I shall have 





* Blind alley. 
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to speak more than once of this respectable magistrate, 
and it becames my duty to describe his character. When 
the compassion of our fellow-creatures is wearied out by 
the constant recital of misfortunes, it is a relief to pause 
for a moment, and cuntemplate an estimable being whose 
touching sensibility has sometimes alleviated them. I 
shall not often enjoy this sad advantage. Monsieur Ber- 
ryer inspired contidence by his gentle manners and good- 
ness of heart. He had firmness enough to rise beyond 
prejudices, and, in the exercise of his functions, consult- 
ed only his feelings and his duty. He is little known at 
present, which is not surprising—he was then only ap- 
preciated by the unfortunate: such a man was misplaced 
in the court of the Marchioness De Pompadour. I re- 
lated to him explicitly what I had done, and the end I 
had proposed to myself. He saw nothing in this action 
beyond a youthful indiscretion, pardonable perhaps by its 
object, and at all events meriting only a slight castiga- 
tion. He promised me to intercede with Madame De 
Pompadour, and to demand my liberty. But a man who 
ventured to contradict her passion, and appeared cold to 
her injuries, obtained but little influence over her haugh- 
ty temper: he found her inexorable, and was obliged to 
confess it. Mec ; 

It is easy to imagine my state when this intelligence 
reached me—alone, given up to the wildest imaginations, 
without hope, without resources, seeking in vain to pene- 
trate my future lot, and discovering notuing but a fright- 
ful abyss. vas 

Monsieur Berryer tried every means in his power to 
console me. He gave orders that all my wants should 
be supplied, and even granted me the society of a com- 
panion in misfortune. ‘This man, a Jew, named Joseph 
Abuzaglo, was the secret agent of the King of England 
at Paris: he had been betrayed by the opening of his 
letters at the post-office, and sent to the Bastille in cop- 
sequence. He had talents and wit, and in any other 
situation I should have found pleasure in his society ; 
but, far from mutual consolation, each of us seemed to 
augment his own despair in contemplating the misfor- 
tunes of the other. Abuzaglo had a wife and children 
whom he tenderly loved, but with whom, according to 
the atrocious system of the Bastille, he was denied all in- 
tercourse whatever. He supported captivity with even 
less courage than I did; but still he entertained hopes. 
He had been specially recommended to the Prince De 
Conté, who had received him with great kindness, and 
who, he doubted not, would interest himself to obtain 
his liberty. He also promised me the protection of the 
prince ; and we vowed, mutually, that the first who was 
released should incessantly labour to procure the deliver- 
ance of the other. Already we feasted ourselves on this 
delightful idea, and began to derive consolation from it: 
but it entered not into the plans of my persecutors to leave 
me even the hope of a change in my destiny. I was not 
then aware that one of the principal duties of the jailors 
was to listen to the conversation of the prisoners—if 
possible, to penetrate their very souls, and read their 
thoughts. I am certain the promises which Abuzaglo 
made me were overheard ; and as he had not at all ex- 
aggerated his influence, and infallibly the first use he 
would have made of his liberty (which he soon recovered) 
would have been an effort to obtain mine, they resolved 
to separate and deceive us. 

In the course of September, 1749, about four months 
after my arrest, three turnkeys entered our dungeon ; 
and one of them, addressing himself to me, told me the 
order for my liberation had arrived. Abuzaglo threw 
himself on my neck, embraced me tenderly, and conjurea 
me to remember our mutual promises. My first sensa- 
tion at that moment was the jey of being able to break 
his chains; but, alas! this delightful anticipation soon 
became an aggravated torment. I_had scarcely passed 
the threshold of my prison door, when I was told they 
were only going totransfer me to Vincennes. Let those 
who can, conceive my agony at the intelligence : and 
this was but a mere prelude to the horrors which were 
incessantly accumulated upon me. It was not by physi- 
cal sufferings alone that the state prisoners were over- 
whelmed—it became a practice to subdue their minds. 
When apparently exhausted, they excited a gleam of re- 
animated hope, to plunge us still deeper in the abyss of 
despair. ‘The ordinary executioners of this inquisition 
were the turnkeys, a race of men well worthy of such 
employment, and whose actions generally exceeded even 
the baseness of their avocation—their very presence was 
a punishment: the questions put to them, they answered 
ouly by falsehood or petrifying silence. I afterwards 
learned, that Abuzaglo soon obtained his liberty ; but be- 
lieving me free, and being told that I had totally neglect- 

ed him, he made no enquiries as to my fate, and doubt- 





less believed me worthy of the oblivion which he accused 
me of havicg first practised towards himself. 

It will easily be believed that I fell sick in my new 
prison: the good Monsieur Berryer came again to con- 
sole me. He was indignant at the conduct which had 
been pursued towards me; but he had no power either 
to change the system of the state prisons, or the hearts 
of those who were placed to maintain it. He gave me 
the most comfortable apartment in the castle, from 
which I enjoyed a magnificent view. But what conso- 
lation could I derive from this? The idea that my 
change of prison indicated a long, perhaps a perpetual 
captivity, would alone have poisoned the most exquisite 
enjoyment. 

My courage was alone sustained by the hope that 1 
should yet, one day, obtain my liberty. I conceived that 
I had no chance of liberation, but through my own ex- 
ertions ; and, from that moment, I solely occupied my- 
self with the means of arriving at my object. I observed, 
every day, an old ecclesiastic walking in the garden 
which belonged to the prison. I learned that he had 
been a long time confined, on the charge of Junse- 
nism. The Abbe de Saint Sauveur, son of a former 
Lieutenant of the King at Vincennes, had permission to 
visit him in this garden, and he frequently availed him- 
self of the privilege. ‘The prisoner, also, taught the chil- 
dren of one of the turnkeys to read and write. The 
Abbé and the children went backwards and forwards 
without exciting any attention. ‘The hour of their pro- 
menades was pretty nearly the same when they permit- 
ted me to walk in an adjoining garden, which was also 
within the enclosure of the castle. Monsieur Berryer 
had ordered that I should be allowed to remain there two 
hours a day, to enjoy the fresh air, and re-establish my 
health. On these occasions, I was always attended by 
two turnkeys : sometimes the elder waited in the garden, 
and the younger came alone to open the door of my pri- 
son. I accustomed him, for some time, to sce me de- 
scend the stairs quicker than himself; and, without wait- 
ing for him, I joined his comrade, with whom he 
always found me when he reached the garden. 

One day, resolved to attempt my escape at every 


when I rushed past him. I was at the bottom of the 
stairs before he thought of following me. I bolted the 
door which is there, to cut off all communication be- 
tween the two turnkeys whilst I executed my project. 
There were four sentinels to deceive. The first was ata 
gate which led out from the prison, and was always 
closed. 1 knocked at it, and it was opened immediately. 
I asked quickly for the Abbé de Saint Sauveur. “ It is 
more than two hours,” said I, “ since our priest is wait- 
ing for him in the garden: I run after him in every di- 
rection, without finding him ; but, egad, he shall pay me 
for my running!” While speaking, | kept moving for- 
ward with the same celerity. At the end of the arched 
passage below the clock, I encountered another sentinel. 
I asked him if it was long since the Abbé de Saint Sau- 
veur went out—he answered that he knew nothing about 
him, and allowed me to pass. I put the same question 
to the third sentinel, who was at the other side of the 
draw-bridge ; he assured me he had not seen him. “1 
shall soon find him!” cried I. Transported with joy, I 
ran, I bounded like a child. I arrived before the fourth 
sentinel, who, far from supposing me a prisoner, was not 
a jot more surprised than the others that I should run 
after the Abbé de Saint Sauveur. I cleared the threshold 
of the gate,—I sprang forward,—I was beyond their 
sight—I was free! As often as this situation retraces 
itself in my memory, my gratitude to Providence is as 
unbounded as ever, and J feel the same delirium of joy 
which I then experienced. ‘This happy event occurred 
on the 25th of June, 1750, about nine months after my 
removal to Vincennes. , 
I ran across the fields and vineyards, keeping as far as 
possible from the high road. I arrived at Paris, shut 
myself up in a furnished lodging, and enjoyed at last the 
full pleasure of finding myself free, after fourteen months 
of captivity. ‘The first moments were delicious, but they 
passed rapidly away : doubt and apprehension disturbed 
the happy calm. It was necessary to decide on some 
plan—what was I to do, and what was to become of me? 
It was certain I should be sought for; and equal,y so (if 
I fell again into the hands from which I had escaped), 
that I should be rigorously punished for flying from the 
tyranny of a woman who never pardoned. 1 was sure 
to be discovered, should I show myself; and if I fled, I 
ran the same risk. On the other hand, my condition and 
inclination both retained me in the capital. Should I 
then at once brave the dangers that surrounded me, or 
fly from the sight of all mankind, and condemn myself 








to a voluntary captivity, more cruel than that from which 
I had escaped? Up to this period, I had only consulted 
my head: I had reason to mistrust its counsels, and this 
time I resolved to be guided by my heart. ‘Too much 
vivacity, hitherto, had made me commit nothing but 
folly ; too much candour, in this instance, destroyed me, 
and plunged me back again into the abyss of misery. 
judged Madame De Pompadour by myself. I thought I 
should interest her delicacy in showing my confidence 
in her generosity, and in not appearing to fear her, or 
doubt the goodness of her heart. I expected pardon, be- 
cause, in her place, I would have freely granted it. I 
knew not, hen, that the feelings and the passions differ, 
like their possessors, according as they proceed from a 
pure or a corrupted source. 

I drew up a memorial, which I addressed to the king. 
I spoke in it of Madame De Pompadour with respect, 
and of my fault towards her with repentance. I entreat- 
ed that she would be satisfied with the punishment I had 
undergone; or, if fourteen months’ imprisonment had not 
sufficiently expiated my offence, I ventured to implore 
the clemency of her I had offended, and throw myself on 
the mercy of my sovereign. I concluded my memorial 
by naming the,asylum I had chosen, with an ingenuous- 
ness that depicted strongly the openness of my character, 
and which ought alone to have obtained pardon for a 
crime, if I had actually committed one. At Vincennes 
I had become acquainted with Doctor Quesnai, physician 
to the king and the marchioness. He appeared to feel 
some interest for me, and offered me his services. I 
sought him out, and confided to him my memorial, which 
he promised to transmit without delay. He kept his 
word too well. 

I feel certain the king was touched by my confidence 
in his goodness, but he seldom followed the first impulses 
of his soul. Ought I to have imagined he would have 
consulted them alone, when the question concerned a 
woman who engrossed all his ideas and all his affections? 
Ought I not rather to have concluded that this woman, 
irritated at not being applied to herself, or at being ex- 
posed to blush before her sovereign and admirer, at the 
discovery of her injustice towards me, would seek by 


hazard, he had scarcely opened the door of my chamber, |every means in her power to revenge her pride so cruelly 


wounded? But, once more, I was young—lI knew but 
little of the human heart, still less the heart of tyrants ; 
and I was far from supposing that this woman, occupied 
and exhausted by so many opposing passions, would 
continue to feel such active hatred, and pursue so unre- 
lentingly such a trifling offence—but I have paid dearly 
for my fatal inexperience. 

I had named, in my memorial, the place of my retreat. 
I was immediately sought for, found, and reconducted to 
the Bastille. It is true, they said at first 1 was only ar- 
rested that they might ascertain the mode of my escape 
from Vincennes,—it being of the utmost importance to 
deprive the other prisoners of similar means, and to learn 
whether the keepers of the castle had assisted me in my 
flight. ‘This last confesssion they never would have ex- 
torted from me; but, as I owed my escape to my own 
unassisted ingenuity, I related frankly the manner in 
which I had contrived it. 

After this, I expected the fulfilinent of their pledge, 

that my enlargement should be the price of my veracity. 
I knew not then that false promises were given liberally, 
doubtless to harass the feelings of the prisoners still more 
cruelly, and multiply their sufferings. ‘This practice, 
with which I afterwards became too well acquainted, 
formed a part of the established system of the Bastille. 
So far from being restored to liberty, when | had fulfilled 
the conditions imposed upon me, I was thrown into a 
dungeon, and experienced treatment which till then I 
had formed no conception of—but let me not anticipate 
events. 
My former consoler, Monsieur Berryer, came again 
to alleviate my misfortunes. Abroad, he demanded for 
me justice or clemency—within the prison, he endea- 
voured to calm my anguish, which appeared less acute 
when he assured me of his sympathy. He reasoned so 
mildly, and advised with such affection, that his voice 
seemed to open a passage to my heart. Would that all 
who are placed in a similar situation would consider 
how much the happiness or misery of many of their fel- 
low-creatures is dependent on their conduct—how easy 
it is to lessen the weight of chains borne by the unfor- 
tunate! A single word can revive their hopes and dry 
their tears. How little would it cost them tu appear to 
their wretched captives as dcities, and how often do they 
assume the semblance of executioners ! 

My protector, unable to dispute the orders that had 
been issued, left me in my dungeon; but he took care 
that I should receive the same nourishment as before ; 
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and, as a little day-light penetrated through a loop-hole 
into the vault, he directed also that I should be supplied 
with books, pens, ink, and paper. For some time, these 
resources relieved and consoled me; but at the end of| 
six months they proved insufficient, and I gave myself 
wholly up to despair. The image of my persecutor con- 
tinually haunted my imagination—her vengeance and 
my sufferings were then to know no end—suspense, the 
most intolerable of torments, disturbed my reason and 
desolated my heart. Rage and indignation, long sup- 
pressed, boiled within me : in the paroxysm of this mad- 
ness, I vented my feelings in scurrilous verses; and I 
had the imprudence to write the following onthe margin 
of one of the books which had been lent to me :— 


“ Sans esprit, et sans agremens, 
Sans etre ni belle ni neuve, 

En France on peut avoir le premier des amans, 
La Pompadour en est la preuve.”* 


I was far from believing these verses would be dis- 
covered, and I had learned by this time to disguise my 
hand-writing. I was ignorant that one of the most rigid 
and best executed orders of the Bastille was, to examine 
leaf by leaf, with scrupulous exactness, every book which 
had been in the hands of a prisoner. My jailors, on 
finding the one in which I had written the verses, took 
it immediately to the governor. This man, named John 
Lebel, could easily have suppressed the circumstance, in 
pity to an unhappy wretch whose misfortunes had blind- 
ed him to the consequences of his imprudence: the 
slightest feeling of humanity would have prompted him 
to this—but how could such a sentiment be expected in 
a governor of the Bastille, whose situation, forcing him 
to become an accomplice in all the atrocities committed 
there, must of ne@essity render his character insensible 
and ferocious! What honourable or generous mind could 
endure, through life, the unvarying spectacle of human 
suffering? John Lebel, worthy in every respect of his 
employment, in carrying this book to Madame de Pom- 
padour, sought at her hands the reward of his zeal and 
fidelity. Doubtless he was not sorry to prolong the term 
of my imprisonment. Interested in increasing the num- 
ber of their captives, he and his colleagues adopted every 
means in their power to retain all who were committed 
to their charge. 

From what I have already said of the character of the 
Marchioness de Pompadour, her fury may easily be con- 
ceived when the verses were shown to her. In chains, 
overwhelmed by her hate and vengeance, I still dared to 
brave and insult her. She sent for Monsieur Berryer, 
and, stammering with passion, exclaimed, “ Learn to 
know your protegé, and dare again to solicit my cle- 
mency !” 

It will not be supposed that this event diminished the 
horror of my situation; but, as that could on be 
augmented, it served only to prolong my misery. re- 
mained eighteen months longer in the dungeon, at the 
expiration of which time, Monsieur Berryer ventured to 
take upon himself the responsibility of removing me to 
a more commodious apartment. He offered to procure 
me also, what in this terrestrial hell was indeed a power- 
ful consolation, the attendance of a domestic. I have 
stated before, that the jailors never reply to the questions 
of the prisoners ; their aspect is always sullen, and their 
tongues frozen; they are expressly forbidden to speak, 
except indeed when the object is to deceive the unfor- 
tunate captive, and then their words are prescribed to 
them, and every sentence includes a treacherous  false- 
hood. During the walks, when one is fortunate enough 
to obtain that privilege, no object mects the eye but the 
gloomy figure of the turnkey. It is therefore a truly 
valuable indulgence to have, in the same apartment, an- 
other being to whom we can speak of our sufferings and 
confide our sorrows. He who could find in a faithful 
and intelligent domestic a consoling friend, would taste 
indeed a high enjoyment. I experienced the contrary; 
and that from which I expected to derive some allevia- 
tion, inflicted on me, in the end, only an additional tor- 
ment. 

I gladly availed myself of the gencrous offer of Mon- 
sieur Berryer. My unfortunate father, who bewailed 

my unhappy lot as bitterly as I did myself, would have 
sacrificed his all to relieve me. He consented joyfully 
to defray the wages and the pension of a servant. They 
selected a young man named Cochar, a native of Rosni, 
who might have proved to me all I was desirous of find- 


* “Without wit or accomplishments, without either 
beauty or chastity, the first lover in France (alluding to 
the king) may be won. 


Behold a proof of this in Pom- 


ing. He was gentle and compassionate—he wept with 
me over my misfortunes—he sympathised with me—he 
diminished my sufferings. My heart, by communion 
with a friend, was relieved from its intolerable oppres- 
sion, and I began to feel less unhappy. But my conso- 
lation was soon removed from me. Poor Cochar could 
not long endure the tedium of captivity. He wept, he 
groaned, and at length fell sick. When a domestic en- 
ters the service of a prisoner in the Bastille, from that 
moment his fate is linked with that of his master: he 
can only obtain liberty with him, or die by his side 
within the walls of his dungeon. This unfortunate 
young man required nothing but fresh air to restore him 
to life; but our united prayers and lamentations could 
not obtain that boon from his assassins. They wished 
to harrow me with the appalling spectacle of his dying 
agonies, expiring close to me and for me; and they only 
removed him from my chamber when he was reduced to 
the last extremity. What is there to surpass this in the 
history of the Inquisition ? 

Reader, if you bestow the tear of pity on the fate of 
this unfortunate, reflect for a moment on mine. I was 
not more criminal than he was—he was the victim of 
his own cupidity—I, that of injustice and persecution. 
The feeling with which this idea inspired me still more 
agitated and tormented my soul. He had not liberty, it 
is true, but what else was he deprived of? His mind 
was calm, his feclings were composed. But I—bowed 
down beneath the overwhelming weight of hatred, every 
breath I drew seemed to increase my punishment, and 
each successive day I felt my very existence, as it were, 
wasting away by degrees. Yet he could only support 
this situation for three months, and J have endured it for 
thirty-five years! | What do I say? this situation ! Alas! 
those three months were the most tolerable of all I have 
passed during my long imprisonment. Then, at least, I 
was not chained in a dismal cell, stretched on a pallet of 
straw, infected and rotten,—obliged to dispute with loath- 
some reptiles a disgusting nourishment,—my body de- 
voured by vermin. But I pause—my mind gives way 
at the recollection, yet still I must endeavour to convey 
a faint description of the horrors I have gone through. 

The fate of the unhappy Cochar quite overpowered 
me, and I was ready to sink beneath my sufferings. 
Monsieur Berryer, to relieve me, repeated the resource 
he had already tried. He obtained for me another com- 
panion,—a young man of nearly my own age, full of 
talent, spirit, and activity,—guilty of the same crime 
with myself, and suffering under the same persecution. 
He had written to the Marchioness de Pompadour. In 
his letter he detailed the odium in which she was held 
by the public, and pointed out the means by which she 
might recover their good opinion, and still retain the 
confidence of the king. Since the nation was tied to her 
chariot-wheels, he implored her to render herself worthy 
of its esteem. This young enthusiast, named D’Alegre, 
a native of Carpentras, had lamented for three years, in 
the Bastille, the misfortune of volunteering this advice. 
The haughty prostitute pursued him with a hatred as 
implacable as that she evinced towards me, and forced 
him to feel the same effects of her vengeance. 

D’Alegre had alsu inspired a tender interest in the 
compassionate Berryer. We both assailed him with the 
same restless impatience; we overwhelmed him with 
letters and petitions, without abating his zeal in our be- 
half. He communicated to us all his proceedings, his 
efforts, and sometimes his hopes. At last he brought 
the appalling tidings, that our persecutor, tired of our 
complaints and his importanity, had sworn that her ven- 
geance should be eternal, and commanded him never 
again to mention our names. He frankly confessed to 
us his conviction, that nothing but the disgrace or death 
of this incarnate demon could terminate our sufferings. 

My companion yielded to his grief: mine produced in 
me an opposite effect—it gave me the courage and the 
energy of despair. There remained but two alternatives, 
death or escape. To those who have the slightest idea 
of the situation of the Bastille, its enclosure, its towers, 
the system adopted there, and the incredible precautions 
multiplied by despotism more surely to enchain its vic- 
tims, the bare project, the simple notion of an escape, 
could only appear the offspring of madness, and excite 
pity for the unhappy wretch so senseless as to conceive 
it. I was, however, in perfect possession of my faculties, 
when I resolved on the attempt; and it will soon appear 
whether or not it required a strong mind, and a clear 
head, to meditate, arrange, and execute a similar project. 

I pause here, to recall to my readers the pledge I have 
given, not to write a single sentence which shall deviate 
from the strictest truth. Whether they will believe 





padour !” 


themsclyes transported into another sphcre, or attribute 


to me the powers of magic, I leave to their own imagi- 
nation. For myself, | am about to relate nothing but 
simple facts. 

It was out of the question to think for a moment of 
escaping from the Bastille by the gates. Every phy- 
sical obstacle was united to render that impracticable. 
There remained no alternative, but to attempt the air. 
In our chamber was a chimney, the tunnel of which 
came out on the summit of the tower ; but, like all those 
in the Bastille, it was filled with iron gratings, which in 
several places scarcely allowed a free passage to the 
smoke. Supposing we were arrived at the top of the 
tower, we had under us an abyss of two hundred feet. 
At the bottom, a ditch, commanded on the opposite side 
by a very high wall, which it was necessary to climb 
over. We were alone,—without implements or mate- 
rials,—watched at every moment of the day and night, 
—overlooked, besides, by a multitude of sentinels, who 
surrounded the Bastille, and appeared completely to in- 
vest it. 

I was not disheartened by these accumulated obstacles 
and dangers. I communicated my ideas to my comrade; 
he looked upon me as a madman, and relapsed into his 
usual state of apathy. I was therefore obliged to trust 
entirely to myself; to meditate over my design alone; to 
calculate the appalling crowd of obstacles that opposed 
its execution, and ponder on the means of surmounting 
them. ‘To accomplish this, it was necessary to climb to 
the extreme summit of the chimney, in spite of the fre- 
quent gratings which impeded our progress. To descend 
from the top of the tower to the bottom of the ditch, re- 
quired a rope ladder of at least two hundred feet. A 
second ladder of wood to escape from the ditch ; and, in 
case I could procure the necessary materials, I must con- 
ceal them from every eye, work without noise, deceive 
our numerous overseers, enchain their very senses, and, 
for many months, take from them the faculties of seeing 
and hearing. I must foresee, and check, the crowd of 
obstacles which every day, and every instant of the day, 
will each arise out of the other, to impede and counter- 
act the execution of perhaps one of the boldest plans that 
ever the imagination conceived, or human industry 
achieved. Reader, I have done all this; and once more 
I swear, I speak nothing but the truth. 

I shall now commence the detail of my operations. 

My first object was to discover a place where I could 
conceal from all observation our tools and matcrials, in 
case I should have the address to procure them. By 
dint of thought, I arrived at a conclusion which seemed 
to me a very happy one. I had occupied several differ- 
ent chambers in the Bastille; and, whenever those im- 
mediately above and below me were also occupied, I 
could perfectly distinguish whatever noise was made in 
the one or the other. In the room in which we were 
now confined, I could hear all the movements of the 
prisoner who was above, but none of those of the prisoner 
in the apartment below; and I was quite certain that 
apartment was inhabited. I concluded therefore, that 
our chamber had a double floor, with probably an inter- 
val between the two ; and I took the following means of 
ascertaining the fact. There was a chapel in the Bas- 
tille, where mass was performed once on every week- 
day, and three times on Sundays. In this chapel were 
four little cabinets, so arranged that those who were 
there were concealed from the priest, except only when 
a small curtain was drawn aside at the elevation of the 
Host. Permission to attend mass was an especial favour, 
occasionally granted to the prisoners, and only to be ob- 
tained with great difficulty. Monsieur Berryer had pro- 
cured this indulgence for us, and also for the prisoner 
who oceupied the chamber No. 3, the one immediately 
under ours. Qn returning from chapel, I resolved to 
seize a moment before this prisoner was locked up again, 
and cast a hurried glance round his apartment. I ex- 
plained to D’Alegre a method of assisting me. I told 
him to put his toothpick-case in his pocket-handkerchief, 
and, when we should be on the second story, to draw 
out his handkerchief suddenly, to contrive so that the 
toothpick-case should fal! to the bottom of the stairs, and 
to request the turnkey to go and pick it up for him. 
The name of this man is Daragon, and he is still alive. 

This little plan succeeded to a miracle. While Dara- 
gon was looking for the toothpick-case, I ran quickly up 
to No. 3. I drew back the bolt of the door, and examin- 
ed the height of the chamber from the floor: I found it 
did not exceed ten feet and a half. I re-closed the door, 
and from that chamber to ours I counted thirty-two 
stairs, of nearly equal height. I measured one of them, 
and the result of my calculation convinced me that be- 
tween the floor of our room and the ceiling of that below, 
there must be an interval of five feet and a half, and 
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which could not be filled up with either stones or timber, 
on account of the enormous weight. 

As soon as the door of our apartment was bolted on us 
and we were left alone, I threw myself on the neck of 
D’ Alegre, intoxicated with confidence and hope, and em- 
braced him with transport. “ My friend,” exclaimed I, 
“ patience and courage, and we are saved!” I explained 
to him my calculations and conclusions. ‘ We can con- 
ceal our ropes and materials—it is all I want,” cried I 
—“ we are saved !” 

“ How!” replied he-—“ you have not yet abandoned 
your dreams! Ropes! materials! where are they? 
where can we procure them ?” 

“ Ropes !’’ exclaimed I—* we have more than we re- 
quire: this trunk (showing him mine) contains more 
than a thousand feet of rope.” 

I spoke with animation, full of my idea, and trans- 
ported with new hopes. I appeared to him possessed. 
He looked at me steadily, and, with the most touching 
tone of tender interest, “ My friend,” said he, ‘recall 
your senses, and subdue this wild delirium. Your trunk, 

ou say, contains more than a thousand feet of rope: I 
Leow as well as you what it contains—there is not a 
single incn of rope !” 

“ How !” interrupted I, “ have I not a vast quantity 
of linen+-thirteen dozen and a half of shirts—many 
napkins, stcckings, nightcaps, and other articles? Will 
not these supply us? We will unravel them, and we 
shall have abundance of rope.” 

D‘Alegre, as if struck by a thunderbolt, penetrated 
at once the whole of my plan and my ideas. Hope and 
the love of liberty never become extinct in the heart of 
man, and they were only dormant in his. I soon inocu- 
jated him with my own ardour, bat I had still to combat 
his host of objections, and dissipate his fears. 

“ With what,” said he, “shall we wrench away these 
iron gratings which fill our chimney? where shall we 
find materials for the ladder of wood we require? where 
are the tools with which to commence onr operations? 
We do not possess the happy art of creating them.” 

“ My friend,” replied I, “ it is genius that creates, 
and we have that which despair supplies. It wil! direct 
our hands; and once more I tell you, we shall be saved.” 

We had a folding table, supported by two iron hooks: 
we gave them an edge, by whetting them on the tiled 
floor. We converted the stee! of our tinder-box, in less 
than two hours, into a tolerable pen-knife, with which 
we formed two handles to these hooks: their principal 
use would be, to tear away the iron gratings from our 
chimney. 

We were no sooner locked up for the night, than we 
commenced our operations. By means of our hooks, we 
raised some tiles of the floor, and, digging for about six 
hours, discovered, as [I had conjectured, a vacant space 
of four feet between the floor of our apartment and the 
cciling of that below. We then replaced the tiles, which 
scarcely appeared to have been moved. These first ope- 
rations completed, we ripped the scams and hems of two 
shirts, and drew out the threads, one by one. We tied 
them together, and wound them on a number of small 
balls, which we afterwards re-wound on two larger ba!ls, 
each of which was composed of fifty threads, sixty feet 
long. We twisted them together, and formed a single 
cord of about fifty-five feet long, with which we con- 
structed a rope ladder of twenty feet, intended to support 
us aloft in the chimney, whiie we forced out the bars 
and pointed iron with which it was defended. 

This was the most irksome employment that can pos- 
sibly be conceived, and demanded six months’ incessant 
labour, the bare recollection of which makes me shud- 
der. We could only pursue the work by bending and 
twisting our bodies in the most painful positions. An 
hour at a time was all we could bear, and we never came 
down without hands covered with blood. These iron bars 
were fastened with an extremely hard mortar, which we 
had no means of softening, but by blowing water with 
our mouths into the holes as we worked them. An idea 
may be formed of the difficulty of this work, when we 
were pleased if in a whole night we had cleared away 
the eighth of an inch of this mortar. When we got a 
bar out, we replaced it in its hole, that, if we were in- 
spected, the defi€lency might not appear; and so as to 
enable us to take them all out at once, should we be in 
a situation to attempt uur escape. 

After dedicating six months to this obstinate and cruel 
labour, we applied ourselves to the wooden ladder, which 
was necessary to mount from the ditch upon the para- 
pet, and from thence intu the governor's garden. This 
ladder required to be from twenty to twenty-five feet 
long. We devoted to this ncarlv all our fuel, which con- 





sisted of logs about cighteen or twenty inches long. We 


now found that we should want blocks and pullies, and 
several other things, fur which a saw was indispensable. 
I made one with an iron candlestick, by means of half 
the steel of the tinder-box, from which we had con- 
structed the pen-knife. With this piece of the steel, 
the suw, and the iron hooks, we chopped and hewed our 
logs; we made tenons and mortic2s in them, to joint 
them one into the other, with two holes through each to 
pass in the round, and two pegs to prevent swagging. 
We made the ladder with only one upright, through 
which we put twenty rounds, each of fifteen inches long. 
The upright was three inches in diameter, so that each 
round projected six inches clear on each side. To every 
piece of which the ladder was composed, the proper 
round was tied with a string, to enable us to put it to- 
gether readily in the dark. As we completed each 
piece, we concealed it between the two floors. With the 
tools we had already made, we completed cur workshop. 
We made a pair of compasses, a square, a carpenter’s 
rule, &c., &c., and hid them carefully in our magazine. 

There was a danger to provide against, which could 
only be parried by the most sedulous precautions. I 
have already stated that, independent of the constant 
visits of the turnkeys and other officers of the Bastille, 
at momerts when they were least expected, one of the 
constant customs of the place was, to watch secretly 
the actions and discourse of the prisoners. We could 
only escape observation by working at night, and care- 
fully concealing every trace of our employment ; a chip 
or a shaving might betray us. 

But it was also necessary to deceive the ears of our 
spies: we spake to each other continually of our pro- 
ject; and to confound the ideas of our observers, and 
lead astray all suspicion, we invented a particular dic- 
tionary, giving a fictitious name to all our different im- 
plements. The saw we called the monkey,—the reel, 
Anubis,—the hooks, Tubalcain (from the name of the 
first workman who made use of iron); the hole we had 
made in the floor to conceal our materials, we called 
Polyphemus, in allusion to the cave of that celebrated 
Cyclop. The wooden ladder we christened Jacob, which 
recalled the idea of that mentioned in the Scriptures— 
the rounds, sheep,—the ropes, doves, on account of their 
whiteness. A ball of thread, the little brother.—the pen- 
knife, the puppy dog, &c. &c. If any one came sud. 
denly into our room, and either of us saw any of our 
tools or materials exposed, he uttered the name, as 
Jacob, monkey, Anubis, &c., and the other immediately 
concealed it, with his pocket-handkerchief or a napkin. 
We were thus incessantly on our guard, and had the 
good fortune to deceive the Arguses who watched us. 

Our operations being thus far in progress, we set 
about our principal rope ladder, which was to be at least 
one hundred and eighty feet long. We began by un- 
ravelling all our linen, shirts, towels, nightcaps, stock- 
ings, drawers, pocket-handkerchiefs—every thing which 
could supply thread or silk. As we made a ball, we 
concealed it in Polyphemus ; and when we had a suffi- 
cient quantity, we employed a whole night in twisting 
it into a rope, and I defy the most skilful rope-maker to 
have done it better.* 

The upper part of the building of the Bastille pro- 
jects over the wall three or four feet: this would neces- 
sarily occasion our Jadder to wave and swing about as 
we came down it, enough to turn the strongest head. 
To obviate this, and prevent our falling and being dash- 
ed to pieces in the descent, we made a second rope, three 
hundred and sixty feet long, to steady the person first 
descending. This rope was to be reeved through a kind 
of double block without sheaves, lest it should become 
jammed, or fixed between the sides and the wheel, and 
thus keep us suspended in the air, instead of assisting 
our descent, 

Besides these, we constructed several other shorter 
ropes, to fasten cur ladder to a cannon, and for any other 
unforeseen occasions. When all these ropes were finish- 
ed, we measured them, and found they amounted to 
1400 feet. We then made two hundred and eight rounds 
for the rope and wooden ladders. To prevent the noise 
which the rounds would make against the wall during 
our descent, we covered them all with the linings of our 
morning gowns, waistcoats, and under-waistcoats. In 
all these preparations we employed eighteen months, 
but still they were incomplete. 

We had provided means to get to the top of the tower, 
and from thence to the bottom of the ditch. To escape 


* This is the fact. When the Bastille was destroyed 
by the populace, the ladder was found; and the extreme 
skill with which it was made excited equal astonishment 
and admiration. 





from the ditch, there were two methods. 


The first was, 
to climb up the parapet, from the parapet to the gover- 
nor’s garden, and from thence to descend into the Fossé 
of the Porte St. Antoine. But the parapet we had to 
cross was always well furnished with sentinels. It is 
true, we might fix on a very dark and rainy night, when 
the sentinels did not go their rounds, and thus might 
escape their notice; but it might rain when we climbed 
up our chimney, and clear up at the very moment when 
we arrived at the parapet. We should then meet the 
Grand Rounds, who always carried lights; this would 
render it impossible to conceal ourselves, and we should 
be ruined for ever. 

The other plan increased our labours, but was the 
less dangerous of the two. It consisted in making a 
way through the wall which separated the ditch of the 
Bastille from that of the Porte St. Antoine. I consider- 
ed that, in the numerous floods during which the Seine 
had caused this ditch to overflow, the water must have 
weakened the mortar, and rendered it less difficult to 
break through, and thus we should be enabled to force 
a passage. For this purpose, we should require an augur 
or gimlet, to make holes in the mortar, so as to enable 
us to insert the points of two of the iron bars to be taken 
out of our chimney, and with these to force out the 
stones. Accordingly, we made an augur, with the hinge 
of one of our bed-steads, and fastened a handle to it 
in form of a cross. 

The reader who has followed us through the detail of 
these interesting occupations, participates, no doubt, in 
all the various feelings which agitated us, and, suspended 
between hope and fear, is equally anxious for the mo- 
ment when we should attempt our flight. 

We fixed upon Wednesday, the 25th of February, 
1756. The river had overflowed its banks; there were 
four feet of water in the ditch of the Bastille, and also 
in that of the Porte St. Antoine, by which latter we 
hoped to effect our deliverance. I filled a leathern port- 
manteau with a complete change of clothes for each of 
us, in case we were fortunate enough to escape. Our 
dinner was scarcely over, when we set up our great lad- 
der of ropes, that is, we fastened the rounds to it, and 
hid it under our beds. We then arranged our wooden 
ladder in three pieces; we put our iron bars in their 
cases, to prevent their making a noise; and we packed 
up, besides, a bottle of usquebaugh, to warm us, and 
keep up our strength, during nine hours that we might be 
obliged to work up to our necks in the water. 

We then waited patiently till our supper was brought 
up, and the turnkeys locked us in for the night. I 
ascended the chimney first: I had the rheumatism in my 
left arm, but I thought little of the pain, for I soon expe- 
rienced one much more severe. I had taken none of the 
precautions used by chimney-sweepers; I was nearly 
choked by the soot ; and having no leathern guards on 
my knees and elbows, they soon became so excoriated, 
that the blood ran down on my legs and hands. In this 
state I arrived at the top of the chimney. As soon as I 
got there,’ I let down a ball of twine with which I had 
provided myself. D’Alegre attached to this the end of 
the rope to which our portmanteau was fastened. I drew 
it up, untied it, and threw it on the platform of the Bas- 
tille. In the same way we hoisted up the wooden lad- 
der, the two iron bars, and all our other articles; we 
finished by the ladder of ropes, the end of which I allow- 
ed to hang down, to aid D’Alegre in getting up, whilst I 
held the upper part by means of a large wooden peg 
which we had prepared on purpose. I passed it throug 
the ropes, and placed it across the funnel of the chimney. 
By these means, my companion mounted much more 
easily than I had done. I then came down from the top 
of the chimney, where I had been in a very painful 
position, and both of us stood on the platform of the Bas- 
tille. 

We now arranged all our different articles: we began 
by making a coil of our rope ladder, of about four feet 
diameter ; we rolled it to the tower called La Tour du 
Treson, which appeared the most favourable for our de- 
scent. We fastened one end of the ladder to a picce ot 
cannon, and lowered it gently down the wall. Then we 
fastened the block, and passed the rope of 360 feet long 
through it: this rope I tied firmly round my body, and 
D’Alegre slackened it slowly, as I went down. Not- 
withstanding this precaution, I swung fearfully about in 
the air, at every step I made. The mere remembrance 
of my situation makes me shudder. At length I landed 
safely in the ditch, and D’Alegre immediately lowered 
the portmanteau and all our other effects. I fortunately 
found a dry spot, higher than the water which filled the 
ditch, and there I placed them. My companion then 





followed my example, and descended without accident ; 
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but he had an advantage over me, for I held the ladder 
with all my strength, and greatly prevented its swinging. 

When we both found ourselves safe in the bottom of 
the ditch, we felt a momentary sensation of regret, at not 
being able to carry away our rope ladder, and other im- 
plements,—rare and precious monuments of what human 
industry and exertion can achieve, when inspired by the 
love of liberty.* 


who was equally well known to me: he was a tailor of|moment, during a preceding year, I had escaped a 
the name of Rouit, and a native of Digne, in Languedoc. {great danger, and always expressed my gratitude to 


Providence, by a similar prostration, whenever the day 
came round. 
The following evening I arrived at Brussels. In the 


It was too much for the Marchioness de Pompaddur | year 1747, I had passed a portion of the winter in this 
to lose two victims at once; and, as the pleasure of tor-|city, and was well acquainted with it. I went to the 
menting us was so necessary to her existence, her fury | Hotel du Coffi, in the square of the Hotel de Ville, where 


It did not rain, and we heard the sentinel marching | must have exceeded all bounds on learning that we had|I had appointed D’Alegre tomeet me. I questioned the 


up and down, at about six toisest distance; we were 
therefore forced to give up our plan of escaping by the 
parapet and the governor’s garden, and resolved to use 


our iron bars. We crossed the ditch of the Bastille,}our cause. 


straight over to the wall which divides it from that of 


the Porte St. Antoine, and went to work sturdily. Just|scope of her revenge. 


at this point there was a small ditch of about six feet 
broad, and a foot and a half deep, which increased the 


escaped. She had also reason to tremble at our just re-{landlord, and enquired for my friend—he pretended not 
sentment ; we could now disclose to the public the cruel-|to know him; I pressed him—he hesitated, and from his 
ties she had inflicted on us, and all France would espouse }embarrassment I gathered every thing. I foreboded 
She felt this, and never voluntarily restored |what had befallen my unlucky companion, and what 
to liberty a single victim who had once fallen within the |doubtless awaited myself. I affected an air of tranquillity, 
I well knew she would employ {and left the house, to conceal elsewhere my grief and 
every means in her power to discover our retreat: I was|my alarm. I had engaged a bed-room, and said I should 
not again tempted to throw myself at her feet and im-|return to supper at ten o'clock. In the mean time, I 


depth of the water accordingly. Elsewhere it reached|plore her clemency, but I resolved at once to fly the|pretended urgent business, and quitted the town as soon 


up to our middles, and here to our arm-pits. It had|country. 


thawed only for a few days, and there was still floating ice 
on the water. We continued there nine hours, exhausted 
with fatigue and benumbed by the cold. We had 
scarcely begun our work, when I saw, about twelve feet 
over our heads, a patrole major, whose lanthorn exactly 
cast a light over the place we were in. We had no 
alternative, but to put our heads under water as he pass- 
ed, and this occurred several times during the night. 

At length, after nine hours of incessant alarm and ex- 
ertion, after having worked out the stones one by one, 
we succeeded in making, in a wall of four feet and a 
half thick, a hole sufficiently wide, and we both crept 
through. We were already giving way to our transport, 
when we fell into a danger we had not foreseen, and 
which had nearly proved fatal to us. In crossing the 
Fossé St. Antoine, to get into the road to Bercy, we fell 
into the Aqueduct. This aqueduct had ten fect of water 
over our heads, and two feet of mud at the bottom, which 
prevented our walking through to the opposite side, al- 
though it was only six feet across. D’Alegre fell on me, 
and had nearly thrown me down. Had that misfortune 
happened, we were lost; for neither of us possessed 
strength enough to get up again, and we must have 


At the first moment, the risk of this would jas possible. 
have been too great; we therefore remained concealed} It was certain D’Alegre had gone to the hotel to meet 


mediately commenced my journey to rejoin him. I 


the motives of my journey. 


for nearly a month, with the worthy man who had first|me; he could calculate, almost to a moment, the time of 
received us, and then decided to depart separately, that,|my arrival; and, if he had been obliged to go out, he 
in case one should be discovered, the other might profit}would have left a note, acquainting me with the cause 
by his misfortune. and duration of his absence. 
D’Alegre set out first, disguised as a peasant, and {hesitating manner of the landlord, and his equivocal re- 
went to Brussels, where he arrived without any accident.|plies when questioned, all convinced me too‘well that 
He communicated to me his safety by a mode of cor-}D’Alegre was apprehended, and I should soon share a 
respondence we had previously arranged, and I im-|similar fate. 
I determined to fly still further off, and, losing no time, 
borrowed the parish register of my host, who was nearly {secured a passage in the canal-boat to Antwerp, which 
my own age, and provided myself with the printed|was to set off at nine o’clock precisely. I went intoa 
records and other documents of an old lawsuit, to supply |neighbouring tavern, where I found a youn 
a plausible pretext, in case I should be questioned as to} who was to be my travelling companion. 
several relatives were keeping him company, till the 
Finding that I was going the same 


His total silence, the 


I assumed the dress of a servant, and set out by night |time of departure. 
from Paris, to wait &t some leagues distance for the |journey, the Savoyard,—a chimney-sweeper by trade,— 
arrival of the diligence to Valenciennes. One place on |entered into conversation with me. 
it was still unoccupied, which I immediately secured.|a servant; he thought we were on an equality, and we 
During the journey, I was several times interrogated|soon became tolerably familiar. 
and searched by the horse police. I answered always|Amsterdam, and I resolved also to seek there a safe 
that I was going to Amsterdam, to carry to my master’s |asylum. 
brother the documents with which I was furnished ;|my guide and interpreter. 


I was dressed like 
He was going to 


He spoke Dutch fluently, and offered to become 
We sat down to table 


been smothered. Finding myself laid hold of by D'Alegre,}and, by being constantly on my guard, I eluded the|together: he appeared delighted at our acquaintance, but 


I gave him a violent blow with my fist, which made him 


vigilance of all who were employed to arrest me. Some-|I was far from partaking the happy calmness he seemed 


Jet me go: at the same instant, throwing myself forward, | times, indeed, it was not easy to extricate myself. At]|to enjoy. 
I got out of the Aqueduct. I then felt for D’Alegre,]Cambray, the brigadier who interrogated me having] We commenced our voyage, and in the course of con- 
and, seizing hold of his hair, drew him to my side. We|asked me where I came from, and being answered from |versation, I asked him what was the latest news in 


were soon out of the Fossé, and, just as the clock struck 
five, found ourselves on the high road. 


Penctrated by the same feeling, we threw ourselves] ten years. 


into each other’s arms; and, after a long embrace, we 


fell on our knees, to express our fervent gratitude to the | my self-command, so as to turn aside his suspicions. 
anticipated him by some questions relative to the amuse-|with anxiety, and could scarcely contain myself. He 


ments of that place, and the proverbial gaiety of its in-|told me that one of the two prisoners who had escaped 
habitants ; but, in spite of my address, I had enough to/from the Bastille, in Paris, had arrived in Brussels, a 
do to eseape the danger, for my pretended countryman | short time before, at the Hotel du Coffi; at first, he ap- 
mentioned several persons so well known,that it was not} peared in the garb of a peasant, but soon changed his 


Almighty, who had protected. us through so many dan- 
gers. It is more easy to conceive than to describe our 
sensations. 

This first duty fulfilled, we thought of changing our 
clothes ; and we now saw the full advantage of having 


provided ourselves with the portmanteau. The long con-}easy to be unacquainted with them. 
My embarrassment reminded me of the fable of the |and other people of condition ; an officer of police, called 


dolphin, upon whose back an ape had saved himself from |the Laman, having received orders to arrest him, had 
The | conveyed him to his house, under pretence of ascertain- 


tinuance in the wet had benumbed our limbs} and, as I 
had foreseen, we suffered much more from the cold now, 


than we had previously done during the nine consecutive|shipwreck in the neighbourhood of Athens. 
hours when we were immersed in the water and floating | dolphin, entering into conversation with his companion, 
supposing him to be a man, asked him if he knew the]apartment to the following morning, he then consigned 
“Oh yes!” {him over to the High Provost of Brussels: the provost 
cried the ape; “he is one of my most intimate friends— |sent him under a strong and safe escort to the gates of 
The} Lille, where he was given up to a French exempt, who 
dolphin upon this turned round in surprise, and seeing {had accompanied him from Brussels. The Savoyard 
that he carried an ape, and not a man, plunged him at]added, that he had heard all these particulars from the 


ice. Neither of us retained strength enough to change 
his clothes, without the assistance of the other. 

We got into a hackney coach, and drove to the house 
of Monsieur Silhouette, chancellor to the Duke of Or- 
leans. I was very well acquainted with him, and felt 
sure of a kind reception. Unfortunately, he was at Ver- 


sailles. We then sought shelter with an honest man|once into the sea. ; ¢ 
I profited by this lesson, and, without making any|who had enjoined him to secresy, it being considered 





Pirewus (the celebrated Port of Athens). 


he and IT have often cracked a bottle together.” 


Digne, in Provence, (the place named in the register of} Brussels, where I had been too hurried to make any stay. 
baptism I had borrowed,) said he had lived there for 
I saw he was about to commence a con- }detail, as an interesting event, the melancholy adventure 
versation that might be very troublesome, and preserved |of which I was a principal hero! Although I ought in 


What was my astonishment, when he related in full 


I}some degree to have been prepared for this, I trembled 


costume, and associated with distinguished military men, 


ing his name and condition ; and confining him in an 


servant of the Laman, who was his particular friend, and 


* On the 16th of July, 1789, the day following the|direct reply, appeared as if I was endeavouring to re-|important to conceal these facts, to facilitate the seizure 
taking of the Bastille, 1 went there, and found, with a]member the persons named by my interrogator, and was|of the other culprit, who was sought for with unremit- 


degree of pleasure I can scarcely describe, my rope and 


puzzled at not immediately knowing them. At last I|ting activity, and who could not possibly escape the 


wooden ladders, and several others of the articles I have | said, “ how long ago do you speak of ?” “ Eighteen years,” | precautions taken to arrest him. 


mentioned. They were shut up in a kind of secret|said he. 


closet, where they had been preserved as precious curiosi- 


ties. There was a declaration attached to them, signed|long since dead. He asked me many other questions, I n 
but, fearing the result, I took the first opportunity of|mind was so cruelly distracted. Divided between pity 


by Chevalier, mayor of the Bastille, and the Commissary 


Rochebrune, corroborating fully all the facts I have stated. | putting an end to our conference; and seeing the con- 
I also found there letters from the ministers, and other|ductor of our diligence pass, I pretended business with 
documents concerning myself, of which I shall have|him, and took a hasty leave of the brigadier. 

At Valenciennes I took the stage for Brussels. 
tween Valenciennes and Mons, there is a post on the| I resolved at once on my plan. Since I was expected 
high road, with the arms of France on one side, and}and watched for, my course would certainly be tracked. 
those of Austria on the other. This post marks the|I had infallibly been recognised by the landlord of the 
boundary between the two states. I was walking as we} Hotel du Coffi, and that was enough to make me tremble 
passed it; my feelings got the better of my prudence ;/for arrest at every moment. i 
having been able to seize the unhappy D’Alegre in a 
port. At length, thought I, I can breathe without fear. }foreign country, there was nothing she would not attempt 
My companions demanded, with astonishment, the cause |to satisfy her revenge ; and how could I hope. to escape 
the danger which had proved fatal to my friend? It 


occasion to speak in the course of these memoirs. All 
these things were taken to the Assembly of the People, 
and given up to me, as a property to which I had acquir- 
ed many just titles. They have since been publicly ex- 
hibited; and, at this moment, the rope ladder is in the 
hands of an individual who proposes taking it through 
all the principal towns of France and England, as one 
of the most glorious trophies that has been offered on the 
shrine of liberty. 

+ The French toise is two yards. 


These words re-assured me. 


1 observed that I] My feelings at this recital may be easily conceived, 
was then a mere child, and doubtless those persons were |and how difficult I found it to assume, in presence of my 


companion, a calm and unruffled countenance, whilst my 


for poor D’Alegre and apprehension for myself, I was 
confounded by the crowd of reflections that pressed on 
me, and yet I was obliged to conceajgll emotion, and 


Be- | appear perfectly composed. 


I threw myself on the ground, and kissed it with trans- 





of this extravagance. I pretended that, just at that very 
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became necessary to change my route, and deceive the 
calculations of those who sought for me, and who, as a 
matter of course, would conclude I had taken the direc- 
tion of Amsterdam. It was equally important that I 


should confound the suspicions of the Savoyard, unless I | hospitality, came to congratulate me. 


had been fortunate enough to escape them altogether. I 
asked him whether the boat to Rotterdam passed by 
Bergen op Zoom. He answered, “ No.” 
as well as himself; but I pretended surprise and disap- 
pointment, and said I was compelled to go through the 
last-mentioned town, to receive the amount of a bill of 
exchange. I affected sorrow at not being able to com. 
plete the journey in his company, and promised soon to 
join him at Amsterdam. When we arrived at Antwerp, 
where the boat stopped, I took leave of him, and, to con- 
gole him for the loss of my companionship, gave him 
some bread, ham, and brandy, that I had brought with 
me. He was delighted with my generosity, and out of 


e o ' 
man, whose name was Martin; he proved to be from 


Picardy, and was altogether the most insensible and dis- 
gusting being I had ever known. John Teerhorst, con- 
vinced that Martin would receive me with the warmest 
My dejection and 
my tears told him my disappointment, and the utter des- 
titution to which ! was reduced—compelled to fly my 


I knew this | country, a stranger in a foreign land, more than three 


huedred leagues from my relations, without money or 
resources, without friends or protectors. 

The generous Hollander penetrated my feelings at 
once ; he took me by the hand, and said, “ Do not weep, 
1 will never abandon you: 1 am not rich, it is true, but 
my heart is good; we will do the best we can for you, 
and you will be satisfied.” He consulted his wife, and 
between them they arranged a sleeping place for me, 
within a large closet, and gave me a mattress from their 
own bed. ‘This conduct of my kind host was the more 


gratitude insisted on showing me the road to Bergen op | generous, as his means were small, and I must of neces- 


Zoom. 
As soon asI had lost sight of him, I changed my 
route, and walked rapidly on without halting, till I enter- 


sity prove a serious addition to his expenses. His 
dwelling consisted of a cellar, divided by a partition. 
The first part, called the sitting room, contained his bed, 


ed the territory of Holland. I felt convinced that, had I Ja large table, and a counter: the second part served for 


continued in the boat, I should have found, on my ar- 


a kitchen. The whole family consisted of ‘Teerhorst 


rival at Amsterdom, an exempt of the police from Brus-j}and his wife, a young girl of twenty, a journeyman 
sels waiting to arrest me. The capture of D’Alegre | jeweller, an apothecary who was always drunk, and my- 


proved that nothing could escape the Marchioness de | self. 


Pompadour. 

When I left Paris, I had seven louis d'or, of which 
one only remained when I arrived at Bergen op Zoom. 
I hired a garret at eight pence a night, and my first oc- 
cupation was to write to my father. I had been very 
much surprised at not finding letters from him at Brus- 


sels, as I expected; I have since ascertained, that they |me incessantly. 


Tcerhorst was not satisfied with lodging and 
feeding me ; he tried also to divert and occupy my mind. 
He took me to the public-houses, and other places where 
he thought I should be amused. 

Every effort he made was an act of disinterested 
kindness I duly appreciated, but they failed to dissipate 
my gloom. ‘The remembrance of D’Alegre tormented 
I felt convinced our implacable per- 


were intercepted by the French exempt who was employ-|secutor had plunged him again in.a dungeon; and I 


ed to watch for me there. 


I described my situation to|anxiously anticipated assistance from my father, to 


my father: I well knew his goodness of heart, and was |enable me to attempt his liberation. 


certain he would instantly relieve me. I told him I was 


Chance, one day, brought me into contact with a rich 


about to set out for Amsterdam, where he was to direct | individual, originally from Martignac, the place where I 


his answer. Out of my small remaining stock of money, | was born. 


He had been many years established at Am- 


I had to pay my passage in the boat from Bergen op|sterdam, and had no personal knowledge of me whatever, 
Zoom to Amsterdam, which left me only ten shillings |but he perfectly remembered my father and my family. 
and eleven pence ; and a considerable time must elapse | Very different from M. Martin, he overwhelmed me with 


before I could hear from my father. 
alternatives, either to beg or feed on grass. 


I had but two | civilities. 
The first|—placed me at his table, gave me a room to myself, 


He insisted on my coming to live with him, 


was revolting to my feelings, and I decided on the|supplied me with fresh linen (which I had not changed 
second; but I relied on my courage, and forgot my |for forty days), and furnished me with a handsome suit 
bodily faculties. Necessity had reduced me to the con-|of clothes. This worthy Frenchman’s name was Louis 


dition of the brute creation, but nature had denied me |Clergue. 


As good and as kind-hearted as Teerhorst, he 


their organs, and my stomach rejected the miserable |took the same interest in my misfortunes, and possessed 


nourishment. 
herbs, and diminish the pain they caused me in swallow- 


I thought to qualify the crudity of the|the means of consoling me more effectually. 


As soon as he heard the detail of my persecutions, he 


ing, by mixing up with them some pieces of coarse {assembled his friends, to satisfy their curiosity, and con- 


rye bread, called in that country rokenbrod, as black and}sult them on the plans I should pursue. The arrest of 


as heavy as peat, and of which I purchased four pounds. | D’Alegre at Brussels excited his alarm ; he estimated by 
Such were my provisions for the voyage, and such my |that the power of Madame de Pompadour, and dreaded 


situation, when I set out for Amsterdam. 


lest she should execute against me in Holland, what she 


It will readily be conceived I sought no intercourse | had been able to effect against my companion in Brabant. 


with my fellow-travellers. 


It was too humiliating to ex-| All seemed of opinion that I was in no danger ; that the 


hibit my poverty, and I dreaded their compassion,— | States general and the public of Amsterdam would never 
thus furnishing another instance that, in the midst of|betray the confidence reposed in them by a stranger, 


every human privation, pride will often prevail over all 
other feelings. 


who had thrown himself on their protection ; and all ad- 
Nevertheless, my observation was in-|vised me to enjoy my present tranquillity, without ap- 


voluntarily attracted towards one of my companions. | prehension for the future. 


His aspect was severe, and a harsh demeanour made 
him equally remarkable and forbidding. This man was 


But still, the worthy Monsieur Clergue was not satisfied. 


He feared lest I had concealed from him, through shame, 


called John Teerhorst, a native of Amsterdam, where |the knowledge of some crime I had been guilty of: his 
he kept a sort of tavern or public-house in a cellar. Hej|upright mind could not conceive how an innocent man 


regarded me attentively, and particularly noticed my |should be the victim of such base persecution. 
When he thought he had sufficiently |an opportunity of saying to me privately, “ perhaps in a 


frugal -repast. 


He took 


divined my situation, he addressed me; and with the}|moment of passion, you have committed some excess ; 
tone that at first humiliates, but in the end inspires con-|remorse may agitate even an innocent heart: I do not 
fidence by its air of truth, he said tome in French,|wish to force myself on your confidence ; but, if you 
“Good God! what an extraordinary dinner you are|have anything to reproach yourself with, 1 can provide 


making ! 


You seem to have more appetite than money.” | you with the means of flying to a place where you will 


I admitted frankly that he was right: he replied nothing, |be beyond all fear. ‘To-morrow I shall bring home to 
but led me at once to a table where he had spread his|supper a captain of a vessel, who sails shortly for Suri- 


own provisions. “ No compliments, Mr. Frenchman,” |: 


nam, and I can easily induce him to give you a passage.” 


said he; “seat yourself there, and eat and drink with|I assured him that I had related the exact truth; that 1 
me.” We entered into conversation, and I soon found}had nothing whatever to reproach myself with; and, 
that, under a rough exterior, he concealed the most|confident cf my innocence, I was prepared to brave the 
estimable qualities: he did good without ostentation, | utmost malice of my enemies. 


from choice and almost by instinct, and appeared neither 
to know nor care about it. 


learned the delicate art of not wounding the sensibility | most atrocious conspiracy. 


Whilst I was thus lulling myself intoa state of farcied 


He seemed also to have|security, my persecutors were plotting against me the 


The French Ambassador 


of the wretch we relieve, and demanded trifling services | degraded himself so far as to solicit, from the states of 
from me in return, to lessen the weight of obligation.| Holland, permission to arrest me: and that haughty 
I told him I was from Languedoc, and he said he knew | senate, intimidated by threats, or corrupted by a paltry 


a native of the same country, at Amsterdam, who, he was|sum of gold, had the baseness to consent.* 


confident, would be delighted to serve me. 
When we arrived, he introduced me to my country- 














* I have since been informed, and I have seen the 


My actions were so well watched, that, in spite of the 
precaution of changing my name, and the address of 
my letters, they were all intercepted ; and one only was 
suffered to reach me, which furnished the certain means 
of my recapture. ‘They easily conceived, that to arrest 
me in the house of Monsieur Clergue would have been 
attended with danger. He would have roused the public 
in my defence, and called on them to assist in rescuing 
me. To avoid this, they adopted the following plan. 
They allowed me to receive a letter from my father, en- 
closing a draft on Monsieur Marc Frassinet, a banker at 
Amsterdam, payableon the Ist of June of the current year, 
1756. On that day, they dogged my steps; and as I present- 
ed myself atthe bank, at ten o’clock in the morning, I was 
arrested, bound, and dragged ignominiously through the 
assembled populace, who were easily persuaded that I 
was some notorious criminal. ‘The crowd attracted by 
this spectacle soon became so great, that we were un- 
able to proceed: the police officers who had charge of 
me, called Dindres* in that country, were armed with 
large bludgeons, with which they struck at all who im- 
peded us, and honoured me with an ample proportion of 
their favours to accelerate my pace. In this manner, 
they dragged me to the town-house. There we found 
such a multitude of idlers attracted by curiosity, that my 
escort could only make way by redoubling their blows ; 
and I received one so violent, on the nape of my neck, 
that I fell senseless on the ground. 

Iam ignorant how long I remained in this state, or 
how I was conveyed from the town-house; but when I 
resumed my faculties, I found myself alone, lying on a 
truss of straw, in a dungeon without light. 1t appeared 
to me a frightful dream! My mind could scarely com- 
pass the full horror of my situation. I was doomed once 
more to that appalling solitude, that death-like silence, 
which had so often prostrated my faculties; and I felt it 
more intolerable than ever—in my former sufferings, I 
had been sustained by hope, but now that last and 
precious consolation appeared to have deserted me. 

About nine o’clock, I was visited by St. Mure, the 
French exempt who had arrested me. This wretch 
came to add insult to misfortune, and tried to provoke 
me by vulgar irony. He said I ought to pronounce the 
name of the Marchioness de Pompadour with the most 
profound respect ; she was anxious only to load me with 
favours ; far from complaining, 1 ought to kiss the gene- 
rous hand that struck me, every blow from which was a 
compliment and an obligation. I regarded him as a 
common miscreant, too contemptible to excite reply. 

In the mean time, Louis Clergue, and those of his 
friends who knew and felt convinced of my innocence, 
endeavoured to ex¢ite the people in my favour: murmurs 
began to be heard, and the citizens demanded my liber- 
ty; they loudly accused the government of having vio- 
lated, in my person, the law of nations and the rights of 
hospitality. I was struck with terror: lying completely 
at the mercy of my enemies, if they should be compelled 
to render an account of their conduct, it would be easy 
for them to assassinate me in prison, and give out that I 
had committed suicide to escape the ignominious punish- 
ment of the crimes I had been guilty of. 

I was completely under the influence of this appre- 
hension, when I received a second visit from the Exempt 
St. Mare; he congratulated me maliciously on the pros- 
pect of immediate deliverance, and then told me that, to 
inake friends, he had brought me, as a present, an ounce 
of excellent tobacco. My suspicions may easily be con- 
ceived ; they were perfectly natural, but I know not if 
they were well founded. i received his present, which 
in the first moment I considered as a blessing—believing 
that it contained the means of releasing me for ever from 
the power of my persecutors; but different sentiments 
soon succeeded. Was it then possible thet, in such a 
situation, existence still had charms; and is the love of 
life so strong, that nothing can extinguish it? I flung 
the tobacco away, and persuaded myself that I saw in 
every thing proofs of the intended assassination. The 











following morning, I thought I traced surprise in the 
countenance of my jailer when he entered my cell. 

The day after, I underwent a scene still more cruel. 
About eight o'clock in the evening I heard a noise, and 
perceived, through the grated window of my dungeon, 
eight or ten persons, some of whom carried lanthorns, 
and the rest bars of pointed iron and large sledge ham- 
mers. The door opened, and they surrounded me without 
speaking. I endeavoured to divine from their instru- 





proofs of the fact, that the French government paid, for 
this purpose, two hundred and seventeen thousand livres, 
—about £9,000 sterling. 

* Much the same thing as a bailiff’s follower. 
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ments what was to be the nature of my punishment, and 
the office of each of these executioners. For some time 
they looked at me attentively, still preserving profound 
silence. “ Well,” cried I, “ strike! I am prepared for 
your blows!” They answered nothing, but proceeded 
to examine the walls of my dungeon. I thought they 
were searching for a convenient place to drive a nail and 
fix a cord. Some of them tried, with their iron bars, 
whether any stones had been loosened, while others struck 
against the grated window with their hammers. This 
operation concluded, they all went out as they had en- 
tered, without speaking a single word. I afterwards 
ascertained that this was the regular prison visit, accord- 
ing to the custom of that country. 

I remained nine days without further interruption : 
they had sent to solicit, from the Governor-General of 
Brabant, permission to take me through the territory of 
the empress. There could be little doubt of their obtain- 
ing this, from the same authority which, contrary to all 
laws and the rights of every nation, had suffered them 
to carry off the unfortunate D’Alegre. I could well 
have wished to conceal the name of the governor, to be 
ignorant of it myself; I shudder whilst I write that of 
Prince Charles of Lorraine. When I was the object of 
persecution, all rights human and sacred were equally 
violated, and the most honourable minds betrayed their 
nature to aid in my recapture. 

This fatal permission having arrived, on the 9th of 
June, 1756, at two in the morning, my jailers entered 
my dungeon, and brought a stroag leathern belt, which 
they fastened round my body; on each side of the belt 
were two large rings, secured with padlocks, in which 
they enclosed my hands and pinioned them down tu my 
sides. Thus, by a refinement of barbarity, I was treated 
worse than the commonest criminals. ‘They are merely 
secured with fetters, which leave them the free motion 
and use of the arms; mine were fixed, and, without hav- 
ing experienced it, it is not easy to conceive the violence 
of this torture. They then placed me in a sledge, con- 
taining a Dutch Exempt and an officer at each door, and 
in this manner I was a second time exposed to the 
humiliating gaze of the assembled populace of Amster- 
dam, who were deceived by the report that I was one of 
those atrocious malefactors to whom no state can extend 
the protection of its laws.* 

At the harbour I found the French exempt, expecting 
our arrival. We embarked in a large boat, hired ex- 
pressly to convey me to Rotterdam, where they engaged 
another to take me to Antwerp. I could have easily 
excused my jailers for consulting their own ease and 
convenience in this boat; but, as it was large enough to 
hold two hundred persons, they might have indulged me 
in some little comfort ; but they had the cruelty to throw 
me into a filthy corner, and forced me to take my meals 
in company with the two lowest ruffians of their number. 
I exclaimed in vain against this treatment; I was disre- 

arded, and compelled to endure the society of rabble. 
But this was not all: the straps that confined my arms 
prevented me from raising my hands to my mouth; it 
was, therefore, necessary for some person to feed me. 
When I found I was reduced to receive this service from 
these men whose filthiness disgusted me, I refused, for 
more than twenty-four hours, to take any nourishment 
whatever ; but, the second day, they had recourse to vio- 
lence to make me swallow. They brought me a piece 
of beef, swimming in gravy; they took the meat in their 
hands, and thrust it into my mouth ; they then took some 
bread, which they steeped in the grease, and made me 
swallow it in a similar manner. During this disgusting 
operation, one of these ruffians blew his nose with his 
fingers, and, without wiping them, soaked some bread, 
and approached it to my mouth. I turned my head 
aside, but it was too late. I had seen these prelimina- 
ries, and my stomach revolted. The consequence was a 
long and severe fit of vomiting, which left me almost 
without strength or motion. When I recovered, I im- 
plored them to place irons on my hands and feet, and 





* Amongst the many acts of flagrant injustice perpe- 
trated against me, I must not omit that of my captors 
having embezzled the amount of the draft on the banker 
Frassinet, at Amsterdam, and also the bill of exchange 
intercepted at Brussels. At the Bastille, I must admit, I 
always received regularly the sums my father remitted 
to me: Monsieur de Cabanac, Aide-major of the Guards, 
sent them to the lieutenant of police, through whom 
they reached me punctually. I can therefore fix this 
robbery on no one but the Exempt St. Marc, who, when 
I taxed him with it, would give no account of the money, 
beyond a general assertion that he had paid John Teer- 
horst the amount of his demand against me. 





relieve me from the belt. I should have entreated in 
vain, but a servant of the French exempt, moved even 
to tears by my situation, exclaimed against their cruelty, 
and, taking out his knife, said he would himself relieve 
me from these unworthy bonds. My entreaty, and his 
interference, were immediately reported to the exempt, 
who was amusing himself in conversation with a young 
girl he had brought from Paris, and whom he also em- 
ployed occasionally as a spy. By his orders they removed 
the belt, and placed a strong handcuff on my right arm, 
which was attached, by a chain of about a foot long, to 
the left arm of one of my guards. By this means I was 
entirely at his mercy, and compelled to follow his mo- 
tions according to the dictates of his caprice. 

When we arrived at Rotterdam they replaced the belt, 
as we had to traverse the town on foot through the 
assembled population. I was then placed in the hold of 
the vessel which had been hired to convey us to Antwerp. 
There we were received by the Grand Provost of Bra- 
bant and three archers, who mounted a post-carriage 
with us. My arms were tied behind my back, and in 
this manner we arrived at Lisle. St. Mare dismissed 
the satellites who had attended us, and, judging it proper 
to repose from his fatigues in this city, consigned me 
over to the royal prison, and held the jailer responsible 
for my person. ‘The gaoler, to render this more secure, 
fastened me by an iron bolt to the chain of a deserter, 
who was going back to his regiment, and who had been 
told he was to be hanged on the following day. This 
unfortunate young man was scarcely nineteen. It is 
easy to conceive what sort of a night we must have 
passed: my companion tried to convince me that I also 
should be hanged, and urged me to make ropes of our 
shirts, to anticipate our fate, and strangle ourselves mu- 
tually. 

In the morning I was taken from the prison, and we 
continued our journey. St. Mare seated himself by my 
side in the carriage, having first taken the precaution of 
placing irons on my legs. He was armed with pistols, 
and the same weapons were carried by his servant, who 
ran by the side of the vehicle, and had orders to shoot 
me through the head if I attempted the slightest motion 
whatever. In this manner, at ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the following day, we reached the Bastille. 


St. Mare was received as a benevolent divinity ; all the 
officers of the castle came out to meet him, to enhance, 
by their attendance, the imposing dignity of his arrival. 
They congratulated and embraced San he boasted of| 
the difficulties he had encountered, and the brilliant suc- 
cess of his expedition: they sympathised with his fa- 
tigues, and every one seemed anxious, by some delicate 
attention, to reward and distinguish him. For me, I 
was stripped of my clothes, as on the former occasion,— 
covered with rags, half rotten,—chained hand and foot, 
—and then thrown again into a dungeon, with a few 
handfuls of straw. My jailers were the same whose 
vigilance I had deceived before, and who had been pun- 
ished, by three months imprisonment, for the crime of 
not having prevented my escape. 

I shall not harass the imagination of my readers by a 
fresh detail of all I underwent in this frightful situation ; 
they will easily conceive it, without my attempting to 
weary their sensibility. During three years and five 
months I remained in chains, a prey to all the horrors 
of my fate, and abandoned to the tyranny of my perse- 
cutors. I shall detail, in another place, the declaration 
of a surgeon who was ordered to visit me and report on 
my condition. His recital of what I had suffered will 
make the reader shudder. 

I have said enough at present of tortures and execu- 
tioners; let me now mention the alleviations I found, 
even in this loathsome dungeon. Yes—desperate and 
hopeless as my situation appeared, I still found something 
to console and cheer me. Shut out from all communion 
with mankind, persecuted and abandoned by my own 
species, I found solace in the company of animals, and 
those too which are generally considered as among the 
lowest and most revolting of their species. I amused 
myself with mingling in their pursuits, and forcing them 
to become attached to me. 

For a long time I had enumerated, amongst my great- 
est annoyances, the presence of a crowd of rats, who 
came continually hunting for food, and lodging in my 
straw. Sometimes, when I was asleep, they ran across 
my face, and more than once, by biting me severely, 
occasioned the most acute suffering. Unable to get md 
of them, and forced to live in their society, I conceived 
the idea of forming a friendship with them. They soon 
condescended to receive me, and I owe to them the only 
agreeable relaxation I have experienced during the thirty- 





five years of my captivity. Let me describe the progress 
of this interesting fellowship. 

The dungeons of the Bastille are octagonal; the one 
where I was now confined had a loop-hole, two fect and 
a half above the floor. On the inside it was two feet 
long, and about eighteen inches wide ; but it gradually 
diminished towards the exterior, so that on the outside 
wall it scarcely exceeded tiiree inches in size. From 
this loop-hole alone I derived the only light and air I 
was permitted to enjoy: the stone which formed the 
base of it served me also for chair and table. When, 
tired of reclining on a foul and infected pallet, I dragged 
myself to the loop-hole to imbibe a little fresh air, to 
lighten the weight of my chains I rested my elbows and 
arms on this horizontal stone. Being one day in this 
attitude, I saw a large rat appear at the other extremity 
of the loop-hole; I called him to me; he looked at me, 
without showing any fear; I gently threw him a piece 
of bread, taking care not to frighten him away by a vio- 
lent action. He approached—took the bread—went toa 
little distance to eat it, and appeared to ask for a second 
piece: I flung him another, but at less distance ; a third, 
nearer still, and so on by degrees. This continued as 
long as I had bread to give him; for, after satisfying his 
appetite, he carried off toe a hole the fragments he had 
not devouréd. The following day he came again. I 
treated him with the same generosity, and added even a 
morsel of meat, which he appeared to find more palatable 
than the bread; for this time he ate in my presence, 
which before he had not done. The third day, he be- 
came sufficiently familiar to take what I offered him 
from my fingers. 

I have no idea where his dwelling-place was before, 
but he appeared inclined to change it, to approach nearer 
tu me; he discovered, on each side of the window, a hole 
sufficiently large for his purpose; he examined them 
both, and fixed his abode in the one to the right, which 
appeared to him the most convenient. On the fifth day, 
for the first time, he came to sleep there. ‘The following 
morning, he paid me a very early visit; I gave him his 
breakfast ; when he had eaten heartily he left me, and I 
saw him no more till the next day, when he came ac. 
cording to custom. I saw, as soon as he issued from his 
hole, that he was not alone. I observed a female rat 
peeping from it, and apparently watching our proceed- 
ings. I tried to entice her out, by throwing her bread 
and meat; she seemed much more timid than the other, 
and for some time refused to take them; however, at 
last, she ventured out of the hole by degrees, and seized 
what I threw half-way towards her. Sometimes she 
quarrelled with the male, and, when she proved either 
stronger or more skilful, ran back to the hole, carrying 
with her what she had taken. When this happened, the 
male rat crept close up to me for consolation, and, to 
revenge himsclf on the other, ate what I gave him too 
far from the hole for her to venture to dispute it with 
him, but always pretending to exhibit his prize as if in 
bravado. He would then seat himself on his haunches, 
holding the bread or meat between his fore paws like a 
monkey, and nibbling it with an air of defiance. 

One day the pride of the female conquered her shy- 
ness. She sprang out, and seized between her teeth the 
morsel which the other was beginning to munch. Nei- 
ther would let go, and they rolled over each other to the 
hole, into which the female, who was the nearest to it, 
dragged the male after her. This extraordinary specta- 
cle relieved, by contrast, the monotony of my ordinary 
sufferings and recollections. In the bustle of the world, 
it is difficult to conceive the pleasure I derived from such 
a trifling source, but there are sensitive minds who will 
readily understand it. 

Wher my dinner was brought in, I called my com- 
panions: the male ran to me directly ; the female, accord- 
ing to custom, came slowly and timidly, but at length 
approached close to me, and ventured to take what I 
offered her from my hand. Some time after a third 
appeared, who was much less ceremonious than my first 
acquaintances. After his second visit, he constituted 
himself one of the family, and made himself so perfectly 
at home, that he resolved to introduce his comrades. 
The next day he came, accompanied by two others, who 
in the course of the week brought five more; and thus, 
in less than a fortnight, our family circle consisted of 
ten large rats and myself. I gave each of them names, 
which they learned to distinguish. When I called them, 
they came to eat with me from the dish, or off the same 
plate; but I found this unpleasant, and was soon forced 
to find them a dish for themselves, on account of their 
slovenly habits. They became so tame, that they allowed 
me to scratch their necks, and appeared pleased when I 
did so; but they would never permit me to touch them 
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on the back. Sometimes I amused myself with ae 
them play, and joining in their gambols. Occasionally 

threw them a piece of meat, scalding hot: the most 
eager ran to seize it, burned themselves, cried out, and 
lett it; whilst the less greedy, who had waited patiently, 
took it when it was cold, and escaped into a corner, where 
they divided their prize: sometimes I made them jump 
up, by holding a piece of bread or meat suspended in 
the air. ; 

There was among them a female whom I had chris- 
tened Rapino-Hyrondelle, on account of her agility; I 
took great pleasure in making her jump, and so confident 
was she of her superiority over all the others, that she 
never condescended to take what I held up for them; 
she placed herself in the attitude of a dog pointing at 
game,—allowed one of the rats to spring at the morsel 
offered to him, and, at the moment when he seized it, 
would dart forward and snatch it out of his mouth. It 
was unlucky for him if she missed her spring; for then 
she invariably seized him by the neck with her teeth, as 
sharp as needles: the other, yelling with pain, would 
leave his prey at the mercy of Rapino-Hyrondelle, and 
creep into a corner to cure the wounds she had inflicted 
on him. 

With these simple and innocent occupations I con- 
trived, for two years, to divert my mind from constantly 
brooding over my miseries; and now and then I sur- 
prised myself in a sensation of positive enjoyment. A 
bountiful Deity had no doubt created this solace for me; 
and when I gave myself up to it, in those happy mo- 
ments, the world disappeared. I thought no longer of 
men, and their barbarities, but as a dream. My intellec- 
tual horizon was bounded by the walls of my prison; my 
senses, my reason, my imagination, were centred within 
that narrow compass. I found myself in the midst of a 
family who loved and interested me; why then should I 
wish to transport myself back into another hemisphere, 
where I had met with nothing but assassins and execu- 
tioners ? 

One day, when my straw had been changed, I observed, 
among what was newly brought, a piece of elder which 
had helped to tie it. This discovery caused an cmotion 
I cannot describe. I conceived the idea of converting it 
into a flageolet, and the thought transported me. Hith- 
erto I had heard no sounds within my dungeon, but 
those of bolts and chains; I could now vary them by a 
sweet and touching melody, and thus accelerate in some 
degree the tardy step of time. What a fertile source of 
consolation! But how could I construct this flageolet ? 
My hands were confined within two iron rings, fixed to 
a bar of the same metal; I could only move them by a 
most painful exertion, and I had no instrument whatever 
to assist me. My jailers would have refused me evena 
morsel of wood, although I could have offered them 
treasures in exchange. 

I contrived to take off the buckle whick confined the 
waistband of my small-clothes. I used the irons on my 
legs to prepare it, and to bend the fork into a kind of 
small chisel; but it proved so ineffective, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty I was able to cut the branch 
of elder, take out the pith, and shape it as I required. 
At last, after many attempts, and several months’ labour, 
I had the happiness to succeed. I call it a happiness, 
for it truly was one: I enjoy it to this hour with increas. 
ing interest. Thirty-four years have elapsed since 1] 
constructed this little instrument, and during that time 
it has never been a moment out of my possession. It 
formerly served to dissipate my cares,—it now enhances 
my enjoyments. I will give directions, after it has con- 
soled the latest hours of my existence, that it shall be 
placed in the hands of some true apostle of liberty, and 
fixed in one of her temples, to record, with similar 
memorials, the attempts of despotism. 

The time occupied by these important lahours in some 
degree distracte’ me from my domestic cares, and 1 
neglected my little family ; during this interval it had 
considerabiy augmented, and in less than a year amount- 
ed to twenty-six. I was certain there were no strangers 
among them ; those who attempted to obtain admittance 
were received with hostility, and compelled to fight with 
the first who encountered them. These battles afforded 
me a most amusing spectacle. As soon as the two cham- 
pions placed themselves in position, they appeared at 
once to estimate their respective force before a blow was 
struck. The stronger gnashed his teeth, while the 
weaker uttered cries, and retreated slowly without turn- 
ing his back, as if fearful lest his adversary should spring 
upon and devour him. On the other hand, the stronger 
never attacks in front, which would expose him to the 
danger of having his eyes torn out: the method he adopts 
is ingenious and amusing : he places his head between 


his fore-paws, and rolls head over heels two or three 
times, until the middle of his back comes in contact with 
his enemy’s nose. The latter attempts to fly ; the former 
selects that moment to seize hirth ; he grasps him at once, 
and sometimes they fight most furiously: if any other 
rats are present, they remain passive spectators of the 
combat, and never join two against one. 

I was very anxious to tame some spiders, but in this 
I was less skilful than the unfortunate Pelisson. The 
method I employed to take them was singular. I tieda 
fly to a hair of my head, and suspended it thus over a 
hole where I knew there was a spider; the spider came 
out and seized it: I could then carry it where I pleased ; 
for the spider, not being able to climb along the hair, or 
detach himself from the fly, remained in my power. 
then tied the hair to the grating of the loop-hole, and put 
a goblet of water under it. The spider let down a thread, 
by which he could descend: as soon as he touched the 
water, he went back again to the fly and in this manner 
I could keep him a long time : but I tried in vain ; for I 
was never able to familiarise a single one. 

I have dwelt on these simple details, as I endeavoured 
during my captivity to prolong the happy relaxations of 
which they recall the memory. Though then I lost 
sight of men, I could not entirely forget them: some- 
times they presented themselves again to my imagina- 
tion, and with them my sufferings and their cruelty. 
Then new alleviations became necessary : a powerful one 
presented itself, the idea of which I embraced with 
eagerness. My mind, naturally active and impetuous, 
had always languished for employment. Had I been 
free and master of my faculties, I would have directed 
this ardour to objects of utility; but in prison, and in 
chains, it excited in me only the desire of finding the 
means of breaking them. In this instance, I thought I 
had hit upon an object which united both ends. I ven- 
tured to flatter myself, that, if I could render a service 
to my country, I should be liberated immediately, as a 
matter of course. 

A long time before this, I had remarked that the in- 
ferior officers and sergeants of the French army carried 
only halberds, a weapon to be considered rather as an 
incumbrance than any thing else, and which, during the 
greater part of an engagement, must render their courage 
and discipline totally useless. The inconveniences of 
this practice were numerous. Ina battle, the pike or 
bayonet is seldom or never used, except towards the cri- 
sis of the affair. Until then, what could the non-com- 
missioned officers do with their halberds? Yet they 
comprise nearly a twenticth part of the whole army, and 
generally include the best and bravest soldiers among 
them. A sergeant, whose rank bespeaks his courage 
and services, could certainly manage a musket with more 
advantage to his own side, and greater loss to the enemy, 
than a raw recruit, or a badly-drilled soldier, who, un- 
nerved by the noise and carnage which surround him, 
takes an ill-directed aim, with a trembling and uncertain 
hand. I thought it extraordinary how such a palpable 
abuse could remain so long uncorrected, and calculated 
the great advantages France would achieve, in the first 
battle, when the new system I proposed to recommend 
should be adopted. We may justly feel proud, in this 
instance, of having given a lesson and example to the 
heroes of Prussia. 

I was most anxious to communicate my ideas to the 
king and the minister of war; and it was highly import- 
ant not to divulge them until the project should be put 
in execution. But on what was I to trace them and 
how convey them to the understanding of others? Dur- 
ing my former imprisonment, Monsieur Berryer had 
taken upon himself to order that I should be supplied 
with pens, ink, and paper ; but since my recapture I had 
been deprived of this consolation, as express orders had 
been given to that effect. Again, therefore, I was obliged 
to consult my own head, and, I may venture to add, my 
own courage end industry, to furnish me with the means 
of accomplishing this project. To supply myself with a 
substitute for paper, I took the soft part of my bread, and 
kneaded it for a long time in my hands; I cemented it 
with spittle, and then flattening it, I constructed tablets 
of about six inches square, anda quarter of an inch 
thick.* For pens, I took the triangular bones which 
are found in the belly of a carp; they are large and 
strong, and when divided, make very tolerable pens. I 
was still without ink, for which I determined to use my 
blood. I drew out the threads from a breadth of my 
shirt, and tied them tightly round the lower joint of my 
thumb to swell out the extremity, which I then picrced 
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* Any one, who tries the experiment, will find similar 


with the tongue of one of my buckles; but each time a 
few drops of blood only issued, and I was obliged to re- 
peat the experiment continually. My fingers became 
full of wounds, which caused a swelling and irritation 
that alarmed me for the consequences. The blood also 
coagulated as fast as I could write, and I was continual- 
ly obliged to dip my pen anew. ‘To remedy this, I di- 
luted the blood with water, and contrived to make fluent 
ink, with which I could write very legibly, and thus pro- 
ceeded to draw up my memorial, containing the sugges- 
tions I have already detailed. 

But my difficulties were not yet surmounted. It was 
necessary the memorial should be fairly copied on paper 
before it could be presented to the minister. I could not 
expect this service from my jailers, or from any of the 
officers of the Bastille, who would either have broken my 
tablets or appropriated to themselves the honour of my 
discovery. But nobody was allowed to approach me: a 
single turnkey alone had access to my sepulchre. I was 
again obliged to have recourse to stratagem. I demand- 
ed to see the major of the Bastille; and, although this 
dignitary was not much disposed to attend to a summons 
from a prisoner, I spoke with such determination that 
he soon presented himself. When he entered my cell, I 
demanded boldly whether it was the intention of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour to send my soul and body to the 
devil together. ‘“ You see,” said I to him, “the condi- 
tion to which I am reduced : I shall not long survive the 
torments I endure, and I demand at least the comfort of 
réligious consolation, an indulgence which the most 
abandoned criminal is not deprived of’ He promised 
to grant my request, and to send immediately to me the 
confessor of the Bastille. It is necessary to explain that 
this was a regular office in the prison, and the priest who 
filled it was also one of the staff, and usually an agent 
and spy of the authorities. Thus, in this fearful den, 
they hesitated not to profane the most sacred mysteries; 
and Christian ministers were found base enough to pros- 
titute their holy character, and become the accomplices 
of those who employed them. 

The office of confessor to the prison was, at the time 
I speak of, filled by Father Griffet, a Jesuit, known to 
the literary werld by several respectable productions. 
He came to visit me, and, disregarding the ostensible 
object for which he had been sent, without even pro- 
nouncing the word confession, he asked me numerous 
questions relative to my past life, my escapes from 
prison, and the means by which 1 had achieved them. 
I tried to excite his interest: and, when I thought I had 
succeeded, I imparted to him my present project. I 
begged him to read my memorial, and to procure me the 
means of forwarding it, if it met with his approbation. 
He consented, and I gave into his hands the six tablets 
on which it was written. When he saw them dyed with 
my blood, he was transported with admiration, mingled 
with horror. “ Why,” exclaimed he, “have you not for 
a master a Cardinal de Richelieu, or a king of Prussia ! 
they would encourage and reward your genius, instead 
of smothering it in a dungeon.” I replied, that our pre- 
sent ministers had nothing in common with those great 
men, but their insatiable despotism, joined to the coward- 
ice which springs from weakness and imbecility. I read 
the memorial over to him; he approved of it warmly, 
and promised me that he would immediately apply to 
the lieutenant of police, and solicit an order for my being 
supplied with pens, ink, and paper. His application suc- 
ceeded. ‘They brought me every thing necessary ; and, 
on the 4th of April, 1758, my memorial was presented to 
the king. 

It is certaire that he read it, and equally so, that my 
suggestions struck him; for they were immediately put 
in practice. It was precisely at this epoch, and accord- 
ing to my plan, that the inferior officers and sergeants 
were armed with fusees; and thus more than twenty 
thousand good soldiers were rendered effective, whose 
courage and discipline hitherto had been almost nullified. 

If the favourite of a nobleman, or a fashionable cour- 
tezan, had been the author of this project, he would have 
been rewarded by honours and pensions; and would to 
Heaven they had never been given, but to those who 
thus deserved them. For me, I asked nothing but my 
liberty, by recovering which I should also obtain the 
power of rendering further services to my country. I 
knew not that to solicit pardon on such grounds was, 
under the reign of the Marchioness de Pompadour, to 
increase the weight of my chains, and to rivet still more 
closely the bonds that encircled me. The more talent 
and activity I displayed, the more dangerous I appeared 
to her. Doubtless she said, with Louis XI. (a tyrant 
with whose sentiments she so fully sympathised), “ De- 








tablets a very passable substitute for paper. 


liver me from this enemy, lest he should devour me.” 
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With such principles, she would have little inclination 
to employ or encourage my zeal: but could I persuade 
myself that she alone held the chord which set in motion 
all the complicated springs of the state machine? Alas! 
it was too true! And she suffered none to retain their 
stations as ministers, but those who had the weakness to 
fear her, and the basencss to become subservient to her 
passions. 

Having exhausted three months in the vain hope of 
receiving the reward I considered myself justly entitled 
to, and which I had solicited as a favour, when | had 
so much right to demand it as an act of justice, I thought 
to arouse once more the attention of the king and the 
ministers, and interest their sensibility by submitting 
another plan to their consideration. The former one 
was calculated to increase the loss of our enemies; the 
object of this was to alleviate, amongst ourselves, some of 
the miseries of war. It appeared to me lamentable, that 
the widow of an officer or soldier who fell in the service 
of his country could only shed unavailing tears over the 
ashes of her husband, and that the state, which caused 
her grief, did nothing to console it. The king of Prussia 
had just granted pensions to the widows of all the brave 
men who died in his service; and this one act of justice 
and benevolence did more for his fame than the most 
skilful and brilliant of his victories could have achieved. 
His name was every where pronounced with enthusiasm: 
I wished to see my own sovereign invested with a similar 
glory ; but, to realise my project, money was indispens- 
able. ‘The nation, involved in debt and bankrupt in 
resources, could still supply the prodigalities of a mis- 
tress, and feed the avarice of needy courtiers, but no 
funds were available for an act of public humanity. 

J suggested a method, which, without oppressing the 
people, would enable every citizen to discharge his share 
of what might justly be considered the common debt of 
all: this was, to add three farthings to the postage of 
every letter. By a simple calculation, I proved that this 
trifling impost, levied upon all, without being oppressive 
to any, would amply suftice for the proposed object. I 
entered into all the necessary details, and pointed out the 
facilities of accomplishing them. I endeavoured to en- 
gage the feelings of the king in the execution of this 
plan, so beautiful, so natural, and so easy. I reminded 
him that he could only merit happiness himself, by con- 
ferring that blessing on others. His heart was formed 
to understand this truth, and he would have proved him- 
self worthy of hearing it, if his easiness of disposition 
had not prompted him, on all occasions, to yield to the 
latest impression. But this time 1 was far indeed from 
arriving at the end I had proposed to myself. Instead of 
serving my fellow-citizens, and adding honour to the 
government, I had the mortification of secing that the 
project I hud recommended was put into execution, and 
abused to the still further oppression of the people. 

My memorial was scarcely presented, when the post- 
age of letters was increased, under the avowed pretext of 
establishing a fund to pension the widows of officers and 
soldiers killed on the field of battle ; but this was merely 
a plausible falsehood to delude the public mind: the 
ministers appropriated to themselves the produce of the 
new tax, and the widows remained unprovided for. For 
me, I was now bereft of every hope: the cries I uttered 
from the depths of my dungeon were equally disregarded, 
whether they repeated my innocence or bore testimony 
to my services, or at least to the desire I had to be use- 
ful, if the faculty of becoming so were restored to me. 

I had already suffered nine years’ imprisonment, with- 
out knowing the crime for which I was punished. I 
was equally without witnesses, accuser, gr judge. If I 
invoked the laws, they were silent, and every minister of 
justice remained deaf to my appeal. It was thus, my 
fellow-citizens, that your lives were sported with. A 
base prostitute, or her menial servants, could close the 
doors of a prison on you for ever: they acknowledged 
no guide but their passions; no judge, but consciences 
seared, and incapable of remorse. These miserable des- 
pots imagined, that, submitting to their yoke from custom, 
you would continue patiently to hug the chains with 
which they loaded you. Madmen! they forgot that, by 
rendering their tyranny insupportable, they forced you 
to turn at last, and learn your own strength. In their 
blindness they did not perceive that they themselves col- 
lected the cloud over their own heads, which was charged 
with the thunderbolt that was almost ready to burst and 
crush them. 

I could no longer flatter myself with the prospect of a 
term to my sufferings: the pallet so long watered with 
my tears, was destined to become my bier. Justice, 
clemency, or pity, were equally implored in vain. I was 
reduced to that lamentable state, in which the unfortun- 





ate wretch who is bereft of every consolation, turns a 
deaf ear to the voice of conscience, and begins to con- 
template the crime of suicide as an act of duty. Yes, I 
confess it, my own hand, instigated by despair, endea- 
voured to anticipate the moment which should terminate 
my sufferings. I do not attempt to justify the act; but 
those who condemn, will not refuse me their pity. Tu 
convey something like an adequate idea of what 1 under- 
went, I no longer appeal to my own testimony ; I will 
produce an evidence still more convincing. 

Amongst the papers relative to my detention which 
were given up to me at the Bastille on the 16th «f June 
last, I found the following declaration of a surgeon (be- 
fore alluded to), who had been ordered by Monsieur de 
Sartine to visit me and draw up a report of my situation. 
If this man be honest, he is entitled to the fullest credit ; 
if otherwise, it would be difficult to prove what motive 
could induce him to exaggerate the crimes of despotism, 


in a private report, intended only for the inspection of 


my enemies. In either case, he is above suspicion. 
“ Report of the Surgeon Dejean on the case of the prisoner 

Daury, addressed to Monsieur de Sartine :-— 

“ Monsieur—In compliance with your wishes, I have 
several times visited the prisoner Daury in the Bastille. 
Having carefully examined his eyes, and reflected on 
what he has communicated, I am not at all surprised 
that his sight has almost entirely failed him. For mary 
years he has been deprived of sun and air; he has been 
chained, hand and foot, in a cell for forty months. Na- 
ture gives way under similar privations, and an involun- 
tary shedding of tears is a natural consequence of such 


heavy sufferings as he appears to have undergone. If 


excessive salivation injures the chest, it is eo ‘ally cer- 
tain that a continual defluxion in the eyes will enteeble 
the sight. 

“Tlie winter of 1756—57 was extremely severe ; the 
Seine was frozen over as in the year preceding. Dur- 
ing this period the prisoner was confined in a dungeon, 
with irons on his hands and feet, and no bed but « truss 
of straw without covering. In his cell there are two 
loopholes, five inches wide and about five feet long, with 
neither panes of glass nor shutters to close them. 
Throughout the day and night his face was exposed to 
the cold and wind, and there is nothing so destructive to 
the sight as frosty air, especially during sleep. A con- 
tinual running of the nose had split his upper lip, till the 
teeth were entirely exposed ; the intense cold had destroy- 
ed them, and the roots of his mustachios had also perish- 
ed. I have carefully examined these parts, and the ef- 
fects are perfectly visible at present. ‘Ihe cold having 
split his teeth, severed his upper lip to the bottom of his 
nose, and destroyed the roots of his mustachios, there 
can be no doubt that his eyes, which are organs ex- 
tremely delicate and susceptible, must have suffered in 
still greater proportion. In the window of this prisoner’s 
apartment there are four iron gratings, the bars of which 
are very thick, and so crossed, that when you look at 
them steadfastly the optical powers become confused, 
and you see a single object multiplied to thirty ; this 
imperceptibly divides the visual radii, and graduaily un- 
dermines the organs of sight. 

“ The walls of the Bastille are from nine to ten feet 
thick, consequently the chambers are extremely damp. 
Dampness relaxes every part of the human frame, and 
deadens the vital and animal functions. This prisoner, 
unable to endure his situation, resolved to commit suicide. 
With this object he remained one hundred and thirty- 
three hours without eating or drinking. They opened 
his mouth with keys, and compelled him to swalluw food 
by main force. Seeing himself restored to life against 
his will, he contrived to conceal a piece of broken glass, 
with which he opened four principal veins. During the 
night his blood flowed incessantly, and there scarcely 
remained six ounces in his whole body. He continued 
many days in a state of insensibility ; this excessive loss 
of blood had exhausted his physical strength, and annihi- 
lated his spirits. Although he has since, to a certain 
extent, grown into flesh, there is no favourable opinion 
of his health to be formed from that circumstance, be- 
cause his blood having been expended, his body no longer 
retains sufficient strength or heat to expel the natural 
humors by perspiration. His humors, therefore, coagu- 
late and congeal, and form a species of unwholesome fat 
which engenders numberless diseases. ‘Thus, we con- 
stantly see corpulent people suffering from rheumatism, 
obstructions, ulcers, gout, &c. &c. which entirely pro- 
ceed from exhaustion, and the absence of natural per- 
spiration, The prisoner also complains of rheumatism 
and other infirmities which he has contracted in_ his 
dungeon, but I pass them over as not coming within my 





branch of the profession.* ‘The principal cause of his 
failing sight consists therefore, in the reduction of his 
blood. ‘This is confirmed by the evidence of many per- 
sons who suffer from short or weak sight, and who at- 
tribute their misfortune to constant bleeding in the vari- 
ous illnesses they have undergone. 

“ The prisoner complains that his sight is very dim 
and indistinct, and is continually getting worse. He is 
no longer a young man, but has passed the meridian of 
life, being forty-two years old, and has gone through very 
severe trials. For fifteen years he has been a constant 
prisoner, and during seven of them entirely deprived of 
fire, light, air, and sun. Moreover, as I have already 
stated, he has been fifty-eight months in a cell, during 
forty of which he has been chained hand and foot, and 
lying on a straw pallet without covering. These are 
situations, certainly, in which nature becomes exhausted 
with weeping, and constant anguish of body and mind. 
When the prisoner inclines his head forward in the atti- 
tude of reading or writing, he feels a sudden shock on 
the back of his neck, like a blow from a clenched fist, 
and at the same moment he entirely loses his sight for 
the space of two or three minutes. This proceeds from 
the superabundance of humours. The machinery of the 
different parts being deranged, a great pressure occurs 
against the socket of the eye, which checks the return of 
blood from the optic vein. ‘The vein swells and contracts 
the optic nerve, which renders him blind till the natural 
humours recover their ordinary course. This accident is 
extremely dangerous, and it is much to be feared that a 
repetition of these convulsive attacks may occasion an 
obstruction or a rupture of the vessels, which would pro- 
duce apoplexy or paralysis in the optic nerves. By the 
application of collyrium, poultices, and aromatic fumiga- 
tions, I have checked the involuntary effusion of tears, 
and have reduced the inflammation of his eyes. I have 
also been able to restore their original elasticity to the 
circular muscics of the iris; this would have entirely re- 
newed his sight, had the failure of it not been caused by 
the accident I have detailed above; but as that injury 
has been occasioned by the extraordinary effusion of 
tears and blood, it is no longer possible to effect a cure. 

“I have considered it my duty to be thus minute in 
my report, as it is useless to waste the public money in 
paying me for my visits or remedies. Nothing but the 
termination of his sufferings, with free air and exercise, 
can preserve to the prisoner the feeble remnant of his 
sight. Air will strengthen every part of his frame, and 
exercise will disperse the humours in his head, which 
at present bring on the convulsive fits he is subject to, 
and which will ultimately produce a total extinetion of 
the powers of vision, (Signed) 

Desran.” 

The blood freezes at the recital of these atrocities, but 
what will be the sensations of my readers when they are 
informed, that the humane advice of the surgeon, the 
touching picture he had drawn of my situation, produced 
not the slightest impression on my relentless persecutors, 
and I remained immured in my dungeon. One would 
have thought the fear of losing their victim would have 
instilled some humanity into them, but I was not re- 
moved until a considerable time after, when, by an over- 
flowing of the Seine, my cell was filled with water ; and 
let it not be supposed my executioners were even then 
moved with pity ; the orders to transfer me to one of the 
towers were only issued to accommodate the turnkey 
who had charge of me, and who, being obliged to walk 
through the water, complained bitterly of the inconveni- 
ence. 

At length I breathed an air less close, and could behold 
once more the face of heaven. I was placed in the first 
apartment of the tower called Za Comté. It had no 
chimney, which gave it a strong resemblance to the cell 
I had quitted : they were unwilling to give me too many 
indulgences at a time. Another reason why this cham- 
ber was selected was, that it was under the charge of 
my old keeper Daragon, a fellow of the most inhuman 
disposition. Having already been punished on my 
account, for not having foreseen and prevented my former 
escape, he was well inclined now (under the pretext of a 
punctilious discharge of his duty) to persecute me by 
every imaginable cruelty. Let me not be suspected of 
attributing to my enemies motives for their conduct more 
atrocious than the reality. Those who have followed 
their movements will rescue me from that reproach. 
They will find the proof of what I advance in the facts 
themselves, and in the knowledge they have acquired ot 
the sentiments that animated my persecutors. That 





* Monsieur Dejean, the author of this letter, was a 
surgeon-oculist only. 
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